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s, while the bookkeeper, pulling open the boy’s 
light overcoat, thrust his hand into an inner pocket and, to the surprise of 


. _ both Mr. Lockwood and Marie, drew out one of the missing bon s. 
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Baiting the Bears; 


THE NERVIEST BOY IN WALL STREET. 
By A diho. WAE MAN. 


CHAPTER I. “All right, sir. Good day, Mr. Rowland.” 
The broker made no answer, and Phil Thorne walked out 
PHIL THORNE MAKES APPLICATION FOR A NEW POSITION.| of the private room, to which he had been summoned a> 
few minutes before, and up to the cashier’s window. 
“You're discharged !” “T’ll take my wages for the week, Mr. Pratt, if you 
“Sir ?” please,” he said, politely. | 
“T said you were discharged. Do you uindowetand 3 ?” said| “Why, whyeholr’s this?” exclaimed the cashier, in a 
Broker Morris Rowland, sharply, to Phil Thorne, the| tone of surprise. “'To-morrow is pay-day.” 
youngest clerk in his office, as he swung around in his} “Not for me. Mr. Rowland has given me the G. B.” 


chair in his private office and glared at the boy. “You don’t mean to say he has really discharged you?”’ 
“Yes, sir,” replied the bright-faced lad, rather startled| almost gasped the cashier, for Phil was looked upon as a 
at the abruptness of his dismissal. good, faithful clerk, and was a favorite\in the business 
“Very well, then; you can go.” office. 
“Why am I discharged ?” 5 “That’s what I do mean.” 
“Because I don’t want you any more.” ‘““Why have you been discharged ?” 
“That’s a pretty good reason.” “Ask me something easier, Mr. Pratt. He wouldn’t give 
“Tt’s good enough for me. You can get your, week’s| me a reason.” 
wages from the cashier.” “That's funny.” 
“Haven't I performed my duties properly, sir?” “It might look soto you, but it isn’t to me.” 
“T don’t propose to argue the matter with you. I want| “Well, well—it’s rather sudden.” 
you to go.” “T should say it was,’’ answered the boy, as he accepted 
“T suppose I can refer to you, if necessary, sir?|the money, signed the usual receipt, and put the bills in 
~ Can’t I?” his vest-pocket. 


“No, you can’t !”” snapped the broker, tapiuciniely’ turnm-| “What are you going to do?” 
ing to his desk. : oe | Look aot apottior re ion 
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your desk he came out into the reception-room, looking as 
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“In Wall Street?” 
“Of course.” 
“Well, I wish you luck. Vn very sorry you fave to go.” 
“Thank you, Mr. Pratt. Good-by, sir.” ~ 

“Good-by, Thorne.” | 3 

The other clerks were very much surprised when Phil 
went among them, after patting on his ee and overcoat, 
and said good-by. 

They all wanted to know the reason for his sudden dis- 
missal, but the boy couldn’t enlighten them on the subject. 

“The cashier told me you were fired, Phil,” said his 
friend, Dick Ovens, the messenger, when Thorne entered 
the reception-room where he was seated. 

“He told you the truth. I’m bounced for fair.” 

“Too bad,” said Dick, in a tone of maceration; “but 
I was afraid you would be.” 

“Why ?” asked Phil, in surprise. 

“Didn’t the old man tell you?” 

“‘He did—not.” : 

“And you can’t guess why?” 

“Haven’t the remotest idea.” 

“Then I’ll let in a little light on the subject,” lowering 
his voice. “This morning you and I were talking about 
how the boss got caught yesterday in B. & O; Remember?” 

“Sure.” 

“You said it was a mean deal. "That any kid would have 
known better than to have bought B. & O. at 90. That if 


ae 


you couldn’t do better than that with your eyes shut you d 


go down to the Per and hire somebody to kick you into 
the bay.” 

“Yes, I said so, and I meant it, too.” 

“Well, Rowland heard you say it.” 

_ “Hedid? You must be dreaming. Why, he never comes 
to the office till 9.30 or later.” 

“That’s right. But all the same he was the first one in 
the place this morning. He was in his private office when 
we were talking out here, and he heard every word.” 

“How do you know he did?” asked Phil, rather taken 
aback at this revelation. , 

“How do I know? ’Cause shortly After you went to 
red as a boiled lobster, and as mad as a hornet. Gee! - 
nearly dropped when I saw him. I intended io tell you 
before, but didn’t get the chance.” 

“Well, it can’t be helped now,” said Phil, ruefully, for 
he realized where he had put his foot in it. “I’m sorry 
for mother’s sake that I’ve lost my position, but I guess 
I can get another.” 

“T guess you won’t be out long. Perhaps I can give you 
a tip.” 

“T wish you would if you know of anything.” 

“Well, I heard to-day that Lawrence Lockwood, banker 
and broker, at No. — Wall Street, wants a good clerk. Why 
not go over now and see him?. 

“T will,” said Phil, with alacrity. 
as to reference.” 

_“Won’t the old man stand for one?” 

“He said not.” , 


¥ 


“The trouble will be 








“That’s rough. It’s mean to turn a fellow down as 
| short as that.” 

“That’s what T think,” said Phil. “And I shan’t forget 
it. One of these days Mr, Rowland may be sorry he was 
so stiff with me.” 

“Well, drop into the house to-night,” said Dick, “and 
let me know if you have caught on, will you?” ' 

“Sure. Good-by,” and Phil passed out into the corridor, 
and thence to the street. 

- It was two o’clock, and Wall and Broad streets were full 
of life. 

As Phil was about to cross the street, an elderly gentle- 
man, with a chin beard and spectacles, stepped on a banana 
peel on the edge of the curb and went down heavily on the 
flagging, within a yard of the boy. 

Phil hastened to his assistance. : 4 

“T trust you are not hurt, sir?” he said, politely. 

“TI don’t know,”. replied the gentleman, with a slight 
groan. “T had a bad fall. Um afraid I’ve wrenched my 
back.” : | 

“Tf there is anything I can do for you——” began Phil. 

“My office is right across the street. If you wouldn’t 
mind assisting me there I shall esteem it a favor.” © 

“Certainly, sir. Lean on me.” 

Of course, a number of passersby and several -bootblacks 
had been attracted by the accident, but none of them did 
more than watch the boy oe the gentleman across the 
street. 

‘““My name is Lockwood,” said the gentleman, when they 
arrived on the other side. ‘My office is on the second floor 
of No. — Wall.” 

“Lawrence Lockwood !” exclaimed Phil, in some surprise. 

“Yes. You know me—by sight, probably, as I do not re- 
.;member to have seen you before.” 

“No, sir. This is the first time 1 ever saw you; but I was 
on my way to call on you.” | 

“Tndeed !” answered the banker. “Then it is fortunate 
you came along just as you did. We'll go in here, if you 
please. I think I feel a little better, and able to walk alone. 
I am very much obliged to you, young man.” 

They went up the elevator, then Mr. Lockwood entered 


I|a door marked “Private” on the frosted glass, and was fol- 


lowed by Phil, whom the banker motioned to a seat. 

“J shouldn’t care for an experience of this sort very 
often,” said Mr. Lawrence, as he took his seat at his elegant 
desk. “I might easily have broken a limb, or otherwise in- 
jured myself severely. Well, now, what can I do for you?” 

“Tm not sure that you can do anything for me, sir,” 
commenced Phil, “but the object of my call is employment. 
I heard you needed a clerk, and as I am just out of a po- 
sition I thought if such was really the case I’d make appli- 
cation for the situation.” 

Mr. Lockwood looked a bit surprised. > 

“Tt is true, I do require a clerk to fill a place made ya- 
cant by the death of the incumbent,” said the banker, re- 
garding the boy with critical interest. 

“What is your name, may I ask?” 

“Philip Thorne.” 


ans 
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“What are your qualifications, and where were you last 
employed ?” 

Phil at once entered into the necessary details. 

“T have been working for Morris Rowland,” he said, after 
telling Mr. Lockwood what he was accustomed to do and 
the extent of hig experience in Wall Street. “I was dis- 
charged half an hour ago,” he added, very frankly. “I am 
afraid you will think that a poor recommendation,” he con- 
tinued, with a slight smile; “but I really don’t think I was 
justly treated.. Mr. Rowland refused me a reason for his 
action, or @ recommendation, Afterward I learned that 
the presumed reason was certain indiscreet remarks I made 
in the reception-room this morning, and which Mr. Row- 


land is supposed to have overheard, I will tell you what I 
seid. 2"™ <G 


And Phil did so. 

Mr. Lockwood was impressed with the ais candor, as 
_ well as with his intelligent and alert countenance; besides, 
he was really anxious to make some return for the slight 
obligation he was under to Phil. 


“YI will consider your application for the position and | 


communicate with your late employer. It does not follow 
that his refusal to recommend you will influence my de- 
cision. If you have proved yourself a reliable and in- 
dustrious clerk in his office, he cannot very well deny the|~ 
fact. If you will call to-morrow morning at ten I will 
let you know my decision in the matter.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Phil, rising. 
me, you will not regret it.” 

“T hope not. I am bound to say I rather like your face. 
It impresses me as a thoroughly honest one. At any rate, 
you have proved yourself a good Samaritan to me in my 
moment of need, and I shall certainly give you the benefit 
of any doubt.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Lockwond, Good afternoon,” 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Thorne.” 


“Tf you employ 


. 


CHAPTER IL. 


PHIL ENTERS THE EMPLOY OF LAWRENCE LOCKWOOD, 
BANKER AND BROKER. 


“You're home early to-day, Phil,” remarked his mother, 
a gentle-looking little woman of perhaps thirty-eight, whe 
had been a widow for three years, 

“Yes, mother,” answered her stalwart young son, as he 
kissed her according to his usual custom. The fact is, Mr. 
Rowland discharged me this afternoon.” Pine 

“Discharged you!” exclaimed Mrs. Thorne, blankly. 

_ “Yes, mother. Now, don’t you get worried; I expect to 
get a better position to-morrow.” 

“I hope you will, my son. You know I depend almost 
wholly on your wages for our support. Why did Mr. Row- 
land discharge you?” 

He told his mother the presumed reason, as he got it from 
his friend, Dick Ovens. 


“Tt ought to bea lesson to you, Phil, to be more careful 


in the future how you express your opinions.” 


“T s’pose I was careless, mother; but I couldn’t help it. 
Rowland lost a clear $60,000 by biveing a stock which any 
man in the Street who has followed the market carefully 
could have told him was on the verge of a collapse. Well, 
it did tumble, and he got it in the neck. I’m not a bit 
sorry for him now. He treated me quite shabbily.” 

“You can sit up to the table now—supper is ready.” 

The Thornes lived in a small teats, flat in East 116th 
Street, Harlem. 


A brother of Mrs. Thorne, who was a printer, not favs 
employed, lived‘ with them. 

About seven o’clock Phil put on his bid and went around 
to call on his friend, Dick Ovens, who lived with his parents . 
in the next street. 

Dick’s great fad was dogs. 

He always had one or two in evidence in the flat. 

- But he never kept the same dog long, 

He’d-either sell it or swap it off for a new dog. 

This evening Phil found him playing with a new animal 
he had just brought home. 

“Where did you get that yaller pup?” asked Phil, with a 
grin. 

“Don’t say a word,? ” replied Dick, solemnly. 
is a wonder.” 

“Ts he? In what way?” 

“His intelligence is something extraordinary.” 

“Ts that so? Well, let’s see what he can do.” 

“He can’t do anything just now—it isn’t time.” 

“How's that?” 

“Te was taught to say his prayers. And the fellow who 
sold him to me says he wags his tail whenever he sees a 
minister anywhere near him.” 

“Ts that a fact ?” laughed Phil. “That isn’t half as won- 
derful as the dog I read about in the paper the other 
day.” 

“Tell me ‘about him,” said Dick, ae up in an in- 
terested manner, | 


“This dog 


“This was a house dog. One day when he got out on 
the street some boys tied a tin can to his tail. Now what do - 
you spose that dog did?” 

“Give it up.” 

“He just headed for the nearest milkman’s and backed ha 
up against the counter.” 

“Oh, come off, Phil Thorne yp 

“Tt’s just as probable as that yarn about this pup.” . 

“All right—let it go at that. Did you catch on at, Lock- 
wood’s ?”” 

“T’ll know to-morrow morning. Mr. Lockwood told me 
to call at ten o’clock and he’d tet me know,” 

Then Phil told Dick of his little adventure on. aot street 
with the banker. 

“That settles it, Phil!” cried Dick. “That job is yours.’ 

-“T hope so; but I never halloa till I’m out of the wood.” 

“Let me give you a tip.on one thing. If you go to work 

there, steer clear of the messenger. His name is Enoch 


- 
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Reece. He’s a big, overgrown kid, and is a nephew of the ‘who submitted excellent references, and I told him I would 


~ head bookkeeper.” 


“What’s the matter with him?” 
“He’s stuck on himself. As sassy as if he was the junior 
member of the firm. I know you won’t stand for much 


-guff, and he’s a chap that'll lay it on thick. I thought 


I’d warn you, because if you should happen to have a run- 
in with him it might get you into trouble, as his uncle 
will probably stand up for him.” 

“Thanks, Dick. Scrapping doesn’t pay, but I won’t put 
up with an insult.” 

“T don’t blame you. However, you won’t ii the only 
new one in Lockwood’s.” | 
“What do you mean?” st 

“The stenographer is new: She went to work Monday. 
The other left to get married. I heard that Weaver, the 


cashier, was sweet on her, but it didn’t do him any good. 


IT guess he’ll be making up to the new one now.” 


give him an answer this morning.” 
_ “Then, I presume I haven’t any chance,” said Phil, draw- 


‘ing a long breath, while his bright face reflected the disap- . 


pointment he felt. 

“On the contrary, I have already decided to employ you,” 
replied the banker, with a friendly smile. 

Phil could hardly believe his ears. 

His sensations were almost like those of a man under 
sentence of death who has unexpectedly been reprieved. 

“But you said the other applicant was recommended by 
your bookkeeper, Mr. Reece.” | 

“True; but I have reasons for not caring to take that 
young man into my office. Are you Rony to begin your 
duties, Thorne?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Very well, then, come with me.” 

Mr. Lockwood took Phil into his counting-room and in- 


Phil didn’t wait to see the yellow dog say his prayers, but | troduced him first to Mr. Reece, as the successor of his de- 


went home early. | 


ceased employe, and then to Mr. Weaver, the cashier. He 


Next morning, promptly at ten, he entered the reception-, pointed out the desk Phil was to have, and explained the 


room at Lockwood’s. 


A broad-shouldered, awkward- ORVE boy came up to 
him. 


general character of his present duties. 
“Mr. Reese will give you any information you may re- 
quire,” said the banker, finally, and then left Phil to get 


Phil didn’t require an introduction to identify this youth] broken in. 


as Enoch Reece. 


The fact that Phil Thorne had got the position was evi- 


“What do you want?” he asked Thorne, scshuih rudely.| dently an unpleasant shock to Reece. 


“T wish to see Mr. Lockwood.” 
“What's your business?” 


He glared sourly at the boy, while Mr. fiebweed was 
talking to him, and as soon as the banker returned to his 


“IT have an engagement with Mr. Lockwood at ten private office he went over to the cashier and had a short 


o’clock.” 
Knoch Reece looked at him with ill-disguised contempt. 
“Well, what’s your name, then?” 
“Phil Thorne.” 


talk with him on the subject. 
Weaver was evidently hand-in-glove with Reece, for he 


-|agreed to everything the head bookkeeper said, and several 


times favored the new clerk with a supercilious stare, far 


“Worked at Rowland’s, across is seat: didn’t you?” | from friendly. 


with a sneer. 
seg.” 
“And got fired yesterday,” with an ugly grin. 
Phil’s eyes flashed, but he bit his lips and made no reply. 


Enoch Reece also came into the counting-room, stuck his 
head in at the cashier’s window, and had something to say, 
too. | ae 
Inside of an hour there wasn’t a clerk in the place but 


“Well, it isn’t any use of you looking for a posish here,| understood that the newcomer wasn’t looked on with favor 


*cause the place is spoken for—see ?” 

Those words were like a dash of ice water on Phil’s bright 
anticipations. | 

Bat he wasn’t going to let Enoch Reece have the satis- 
faction of knowing that the intelligence hurt him. 

He merely said, quietly: 

“T wish you'd take my name into Mr. Lockwood.” 

Knoch wheeled about and entered the private office. 

In a moment he returned and, jerking his thumb toward 
the inner sanctum, said: 

“You can go in.” 

Phil immediately walked. in. 

“Good morning, Mr. Thorne,” said the banker, ies 
antly. “Sit down. ” 

“Good morning, sir,” answered Phil, politely. 


“Since I saw you, yesterday,” began Mr. Lawrence, “my 
- head bookkeeper, Mr. Reece, spoke to me about a friend of 


his whom he wished me to employ. I saw the young man, 


by the head bookkeeper and the cashier. 

Phil, busy with his new duties, was quite unconscious 
of the situation. 

Before the day was over he madg the acquaintance of 
the rest of the employes, including Marie Minturn, the 
pretty little stenographer. 

Outside of Reece and Weaver the rest of the force seemed 
to be favorably impressed with the new clerk, and their 
manner toward him showed it. | 

Once during the afternoon Phil got the chance to ex- 
amine the tape at the indicator. 

It happened he was interested in P. & Q. stock, as he 
had bought ten shares of it three days before, at 40, on a 
ten per cent. margin. 

The price had gone up several points since then, and it 
made him feel good. 

It was the third small deal he had made within the month: 

He had realized about $50 on the other two, and most 


’ , 
ee ~ 


“no capital to speak about. 
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of that little fund he had put up on margin to carry the 


present speculation. 
On the success of this venture largely depended any fu- 
ture plunges on the market. 


CHAPTER III. 


~~ 


PHIL DOES MORRIS ROWLAND A GOOD TURN. 


It didn’t take Phil long to get the run of his new duties 
in Mr. Lockwood’s office. 

Toward the close of the second week the banker called 
him into his private office and complimented him on the 
progress he had made. 

“YT have examined your work myself and am thoroughly 
well pleased with it. It.is my intention to put you in 
charge of our Stock Exchange work as soon as I find you 
have become familiar with the Exchange methods.” 

As a matter of course, Phil was delighted to know that 
his employer was so well pleased with his work. 

He had been a trifle nervous because of the coldness and 


unfriendly attitude of the head bookkeeper and his friend, 


the cashier, but now he didn’t care a rap for their opinion, 
one way or the other. 

His P. & Q. stock had now reached 85, aid he coridluded 
to close out the deal, and with his additional capital lay 
low for another chance at the market. 

Accordingly, when he went to lunch that day he drop- 


| ped in at the broker who did the trading for him and 


ordered the stock sold. 

Next morning he received a statement and a check for 
nearly $290, which looked like a lot of money to him at 
this stage of his career. 

’ He cashed the check and added it to the $10 he already 
had at the savings bank. 

“T’m doing pretty well,” he mused, «for a beginner wails 
One of these days I hope to 
become a big trader and make thousands where I now win 
dollars.” 

A week later Phil noticed a small item in a financial 
journal about a certain railroad which had successively 
passed two dividends and had consequently run down and 
was selling way below its normal price. 

The article mentioned its improved prospects and the 
probability that it would win its legal fight against the 
decision of the local authorities of one of the counties 
through which it had been trying to lay its tracks to make 
connection with a big trunk line. 

The writer thought the stock of this road, which was 
called the Central Ohio, was well worth investing in at its 
present low figure, as it was certain to rise sooner or later. 


Phil thought so, too, after he had done a little quiet| 


investigating, and wished he had a good wad to put into it. 

But as he had only $300, he drew that out of the bank 
and invested it in 100 shares-of Central Ohio, at 30. 
te He also induced Dick Ovens to buy ten shares. 
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“You'll find it will be a winner, old chap, if you'll only 
hold on to it, and not sell out at the first rise,” he peat 
to his chum. ‘ 

“But $30 represents my ubole: capital,” rontiad Dick, 
“and I don’t like to tie it up for an indefinite time, when 
perhaps I can do better by keeping it on the move at some- 
thing else.” — | 

“Yes, and lose it, most likely,” laughed Phil. “ Take my 
advice and stick to Central Ohio for awhile. I shall, at any 
rate.” 

“All right. rl hold on till I see sihintining I like bet- 
ter. How are you getting on at Lockwood’s?” 

“Fine as silk.” 

“'That’s good. 
you. »? 

“What makes you think so?” 

“ *Cause he’s had no end of trouble with the sells he 
hired to fill your shoes. The fellow is thicker than Jersey 
mud.” 

“Well, I’ve got no farther use for Rowland,” said Phil, 
with a snap of his eye. “He treated me without gloves, and 
he deserves to suffer for it.” | 

When Phil was going to'lunch that day he almost ran 
into the arms of Morris Rowland, who was coming out of 
the Exchange. 

“Qan’t you see where youre walking?” snarled the 
broker, giving the boy a shove, which sent him against 
a vender of imitation images. . | 

The Italian was thrown off his balance, and the boardful 
of images he was bearing on his head was displaced, the 
plaster-of-paris figures flying all around Rowland. 

One of them caught the broker on the nose and immedi- 
ately the blood gushed forth. 

“Whatta da mat’? Whya you runna into mea?” ex- 
claimed the Italian, shaking his fist at Phil. “Seea whatta 
you done. Breaka da image. ne dem alla to piece: 
You paya for dem or I calla da cop.” , 

“Pay nothing,” retorted the boy, who had wastrel es- 
caped himself from a crack on the head. 
pushed me against you. He’s a broker. 
up. ») 

At that point Rowland did a foolish thing. 

Holding his bleeding nose with one hand, he rushed at 
the Italian and knocked him into the gutter. ‘ 

“What do you mean, you measly scamp, by throwing 
your stuff all over me? I’ve a great ee to have you 
pulled in.” | | 

“Malladetto !” gereanied the native of sunny Italy, 
springing to his feet. “TI fixa you! Cutta da heart out!” | 

He whisked an ugly-looking knife from under his packet 
and lunged at the broker. | 

Rowland saw the bright blade coming: and turned as 





Pll bet Rowland is sorry he bounced — 


Make him settle 


white as death. 


He had no time to avoid it and would surely have re- 
ceived a nasty wound but for the presence of mind of Phil 
The boy, with lightning-like rapidity, grabbed the Ital- - 


|ian’s wrist and stayed the blow within an inch of the 


broker’s heart. 


“That man there © 
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“hen he gave the foreigner’s hand a quick wrench, and 
the glittering knife’ fell to the paxomens in front of the 
gathering onlookers. 
 “Cospetta! You breaka my wrist! !” cried the Italian. 

At that moment, Rowland, furious with anger over his 
naxrow escape, smashed the vender in the face, and Phil 
had to interfere to save him from further punishment. 

“It’s all your fault,’confound you!” cried the broker, 
making a pass at Phil, forgetful of the tage that the boy 
had probably saved his life. — 

Phil parried the blow, pushed the Ttalian through the 
fringe of spectators and said to him: 

“Skip, quick, or seer be arrested for pulling that knife 
-on the broker,” 

As mad as the vender was, he had sense enough to realize 
that he had better make himself scarce, and he flew across 
Broad Street and down the opposite side till he reached 
the corner of Beaver, when he disappeared. | 

Phil himself also took advantage of his chance to walk 
off, and entered a nearby lunch-room, leaving Broker Row- 
land to explain matters to the policeman who came up a 
_moment or two later. 

“Serves Rowland right,’ muttered the boy, mounting a 
stool and calling for a cup of coffee, a ham sandwich and 
ai piece of pie. “I wonder if he thinks he owns the side- 
walk?” . | 

When he got back to the office Phil looked at the ticker 
and found there had been several sales that morning of 
Central Ohio, and the price had gone to 30 7-8. 

He had hardly got seated at his desk before Willie, the 
office-boy, came up and said that Mr. Lockwood wanted to 
see lim. 

Phil accordingly tek himself into the banker’s private 
office. 

“I want you to take this letter to Stone, Vomeleff & Co., 
in Exchange Place. You will get a. package of securities. 
Hand them to Mr. Reece when you return.” : 

“Very well, sir,” answered Phil, who got his overcoat 
and hat and left the office. 

On the stairs he met and passed Enoch coming up. 

Suddenly a handful of peanut shells came a aves 
down on him. 

Turning quickly, the grinning countenance of the mes- 
senger told him to whom he was indebted for the trick. 

“What did you do that for?” demanded Phil. 

“Oh, just for fun!” retorted the sallow-faced youth. 

“I wouldn’t do it again if I were you,” replied Phil, sig- 
nificantly, as he passed on. 

“Ho!” sneered the messenger. “You aren’t so much!” 

But Phil took no further notice of him. 

“Td like to do something to that new clerk,” muttered 
Knoch, as he went on up the stairs. “He puts on a lot of 
airs for a fellow that was bounced from a job. I’d like to 
know why old Lockwood took him in. Ugh! I hate him!” 

The securities were delivered to Phil in a sealed package 
and he duly handed them over to Mr. Reece, in the same 
shape. vf | 
_ When he returned to his desk he found that his bottle 


of mucilage had been overturned in such a way that the 
sticky stuff had spread itself over a page of figures, stock 
quotations he had been preparing at Mr. Lockwood’s re- 
quest, to forward to a big operator with whom the house 
did business. 

“Do you know who did that ?” he asked, in a tone of in- 
tense annoyance, of the nearest clerk. 

“No, I couldn’t say,” replied is young fellow, “but 
Enoch came by this way a few minutes ago, and he stopped 
a moment near your desk. He might have accidentally 
upset the bottle.” 

“T ouess it wasn’t an accident,” said Phil, angrily. 

He knew there wasn’t any use of investigating the mat- 
ter, for Enoch would be certain to deny that he was re- 
sponsible for the damage, so he got a rag and wiped up the 
stuff, and then set to work to make a fresh copy. 

Before he was half done, Mr. Reece came up and wanted 
to know if he was ready to turn it in. 

“T had it nearly finished when I went out for Mr. Lock-, 
wood,” he explained, “and when I got back I found some-— 
body had upset my pot of mucilage all over it, ‘so I had to 
recopy it.” 

“T suppose you expect me to believe that story,” said 
Reece, unpleasantly. 

‘Well, here’s the evidence,” answered Phil, taking the 
spoiled sheet from his waste-basket. 

“You are sure that you didn’t do that yourself?” said 
the head bookkeeper, in an ugly tone. 

“T am not accustomed to making false statements, sir,” 
replied: Phil, quietly. 

“When will you have it completed ?” 

“In half an hour.” 

“See that you do, or I’ll report you to Mr. west Fe 

He spoke loud enough for every one in the counting- 
room to hear, and Phil flushed to the roots of his hair. 

“He did that to humiliate me,” muttered the boy, as 
Reece walked away. 

At that moment he caught the eyes of the stenographer 
fixed upon him with a look of sympathy, and he felt com- 
forted. 





CHAPTER IV. 


IN WHICH THE FIGURES 81 PLAY AN IMPORTANT PART IN 
| PHIL’S AFFAIRS. 


Several days passed, during which matters ran fairly 
smooth with Phil at the office. 

Sooner than the boy had expected, Central Ohio began 
to command public attention. 

Most of the daily press had something to say that was 
favorable to the road, — | 

As a consequence, the stock Pegan to look up on the Ex- : 
change. 

Many thousand Ghai changed hands daily, and the 
price steadily advanced. 
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Phil naturally was much gratified by ne upward ten- 
dency of the stock. 

He had only a hundred shares, it is true, but every point 
the stock rose meant a hundred dollars’ profit for him. 

The shares were already at 40 when he confided the 
knowledge of his investment to Marie Minturn, the stenog- 
rapher, with whom he had struck up quite a pleasant little 
friendship. 

He liked the girl very much... 

She was quiet and ladylike in her deportment, though 
Phil found her vivacious enough’ after office hours when, 
_ as it happened on several occasions, she permitted him to 
escort her to the entrance of the Brooklyn Bridge and put 
her aboard one of the trolley cars bound for the borough of 
churches, 3 
_ The girl was putting on her hat and jacket preparatory 
to leaving the office for the day, when he told her about his 
little deal in Central Ohio. 

“And you -have actually invested $300 in that stock?” 
she said, opening her eyes very wide at what she thought 
"was a terribly venturesome thing for a boy of his age to 
engage in. 

“Why, that isn’t much. If I had: $10, 000 in the bank 
at this moment I’d put every dollar of it into C. 0.” 


“Dear me, I’m afraid you’re dreadfully reckless. Sup- 
pose you should be wiped out? Just think. of it! That 


would mean your whole $300 gone. Can you afford it?” 

“Well, I made nearly every cent of it in the market, and 
for that reason I suppose I can afford to risk it again. I 
hope to clear at least $2,000 this time.” 

“Do you really ?” | 

“T do. I am at this font $1,000 to the good.” 

“I’m awfully glad to hear that. I only hope you'll come 
out all right in the end.” 

“Thank you, Miss Marie. I know you mean that, and I 
appreciate it. There are some people in this office who hate 
to see me get along.” 

“You mean ” and then she stopped with commenda- 
ble prudence. 

All the same Phil knew she understood es whom he 
referred. 

Just then Weaver came out of the wash-room and paused 
near them. 

“May I have the pleasure of seeing you as far as the 
bridge cars, Miss Minturn ?” he said with a smirk. 

“Thank you, Mr. Weaver,” she said quietly, “but it isn’t 
necessary.” 

The cashier didn’t like her refusal, but put the best face 
on the matter he could, and pretended not to see that his 
attentions were not agreeable to her. 

He made a few unimportant remarks and then left the 
office. 

Soon after Phil and Miss Minturn also left and walked 
up to Nassau Street, into which they turned and continued 
_ on till they reached Park Row and the Brooklyn Bridge 
- entrance, where they parted, Phil mounting to the elevated 
station and taking an express for One Hundred and Six- 
teenth Street. ‘ 
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_ Central Ohio continued to advance day by day under 
sharp trading on the Exchange until it reached 50; then 
certain big inside traders, who had managed to get hold 
of the larger part of the stock, began to boost it by every 
means at their command. 

As a result, in three days more C. 0. jumped up in 


bounds to 65. 


Marie had been following the’ isoueione ever since Phil — 


| told her he was interested in the stock. 


“When are you going to sell?” she asked him that day 
when he came over to her desk with a ‘statement he wanted 
typewritten. | 

“T haven’t decided,” he answered. : 

“Dear me, if it was me I’d be so nervous I couldn’t do 
a bit of work. How much are you ahead nowt’ ii 

“About $3,500.” 

“And you only invested $300 ?” 

“That’s all. The stock has gone up 35 points since I | 
bought it. Just think if P’d been able to put up $3,000 ?” 

“The big brokers make a lot of “money on these rises, 
don’t they ?” 

“The interested ones do. And they lose proportionately — 
whenever they get caught on a decline.” 

“How much higher do you think C. O. is going ?” 

“It is impossible for me to say. But two years ago be- 
fore the road got into trouble it sold pretty steadily around 
80, and now that its affairs are looking up again I don’t 
see why it shouldn’t touch that figure once more, or even go - 
higher.” 

“Then you have been studying the fluctuations of the 
stock some time back ?” 

“Sure. I didn’t go into this speculation altogether blind- 
folded. While it is true there is a large element of luck in 
these Wall Street deals, the speculator who keeps well in- 
formed, and uses good judgment, is the one most likely to 
come out ahead.” 

“I have no doubt but you are right. Still, I should ad- 
vise you to be very cautious. You haven’t the opportunity 
to follow the market as closely as those who make a regular 
business of it.” 

“That’s right, too, Miss Marie,” aamiitted Phil. “I don’t 
think I will take the risk of waiting for C. O. to go much 


| higher—at least not to 80.” 


But while Phil was busy with his employer’s affairs that 
afternoon, there was a scene of great excitement going on at 
the Exchange. 

Brokers tumbled over each other in attempts to buy C. 
O., which seemed to be scarcer than ever, and the stock 
jumped with every sale, until the last transaction for the 
day registered 81. 

Phil learned of this when Marie stopped at hig desk Shut 
3:30, and with her face beaming with animation told him 
what she had just seen on the ticker. 

The boy could hardly credit the news, and ihonene the — 
girl must have made a mistake in reading off the quota- 
tions. 

He found it was true, when, half an hour later, he got a 
chance to look at the indicator himself. - 
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Was he excited? . 

Weil, how would you feel, reader, if you were in the 
game and had suddenly discovered that you were $5, 000 in 
on investment of $300? 

“Y wish I could sell out this minute,” he murmured to 
himeelf. | , 

But he couldn’t, for the Exchange had closed for that 
day, 

N ow for the first time since he went into ‘De deal he 
felt nervous—so nervous, in fact, that his hand shook when 
ne essayed to continue his work. 
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after they had arrived at the office, “but I’ve just tumbled 
to the fact that whenever the old man has a confidential 
errand on hand he sends for Thorne to execute it instead of 


having Enoch to attend to it.” 


“T haven’t noticed. Seems to have taken quite a shine © 
to the boy,” sneered Weaver, who was now thoroughly un- 
friendly to Phil because the lad was on such a cordial foot- 
ing with the pretty new typewriter, while he, one of the 
most important employes, could not obtain a footing in 
her good graces. » 

“We'll have to try and manage somehow to get him dis- 


What if something should occur before ten o’clock the charged,” said the bookkeeper. “My friend Dexter ought 


next morning to stampede Central Ohio? 

Where would his big profits be if the bottom fell out of 
the stock as soon as the Exchange opened once more? 

He could talk of nothing else but C. O. on the way to 
the bridge that afternoon with Marie. 

When the express carried him up Third Avenue the 
clickety clack of the rails sounded to his disturbed fancy 
like 81-81, 81-81. ; 

When he tried to read his paper the first thing he saw 
was that 81 people had been killed and injured in a mine 
disaster in Cornwall, England. 

Descending the stairway at the One Hundred and Six- 
teenth Street station a sign in the corner window where 
_ the business was being closed out at cost read: “This ele- 
gant rocker reduced to 81 cents.” 

Later on when his mother sent him to the grocery for 
some things she wanted*he was astonished to find that the 
bill amounted to just 81 cents. : | 

“Gee! Am I going crazy, or what?” he muttered. 

Then for the first time since he lived in the neighborhood 
he noti¢ed the number of the store, and, combining the 
figures mechanically, he saw they made 81. 

Highty-one figured all through his dreams that night, 
and when he started downtown next morning he opened 
his paper in fear and trembling lest the first thing he might 
see would be some unfortunate announcement about Central 
_ Ohio. : 

But all this anxious suspense amounted to nothing in the 
end. 

Central Ohio opened that morning on the Exchange at 
81 1-8, and half an hour before business had commenced on 
the floor Phil had gone.to the office telephone, connected 
with his broker, and ordered his stock sold at once. 

It was done, being one of the earliest transactions of the 
morning. 

Some broker snapped up ‘ewe 100 shares greedily, and 
the next day Phil had $5,375 to put into the bank. 


CHAPTER V. 
PHIL HAS A NARROW ESCAPE. 


“] aoe t know whether you've remarked it or not, 
Weaver,” said Reece to his friend the cashier one morning ° 


| to have got the job here. I backed up his application.” 


“Yow re not losing your pull, are you?” laughed Weaver. 

“Oh, I guess not,” answered Reece with a frown. “It 
must be Thorne has an influential friend who knows the 
old man. Otherwise, I can’t see how, after being fired out 
of Rowland’s, he could connect here. pars is mighty 
particular who he employs.” 

“Well, he got on all right, and he seems to be making 
good headway in the boss’s good books. We must, as you 
say, put our heads together and see if we can’t create a 
vacancy at his desk.” | 


“We'll have to be cautious about it, for it wouldn’t do 
for the old man to get a hint of any underhanded work in 
the office. I understand him well enough to know that he 
wouldn’t stand for it.” | 

“T suppose you haven’t thought of any plan as yet, have 
you?” 

“Nothing which promises success.” 

Just then Enoch sauntered up. 

“Say, Uncle Ralph, lend me a quarter, will you?” 

“What for?” | 

“?Cause I’m strapped.” 

“What do you do with your money?” asked his uncle, 
taking a piece of silver from his pocket and tendering it to 
him. 

“I’ve been working the races this week and it didn’t pan 
out.” 

“Didn’t I tell you to keep out of pool-rooms ?” 

_. “Why all the fellows I go with patronize them, and make 
a hit every once in a while.” 

“When did you make a hit?” asked Reece severely. 

Enoch couldn’t remember. | 

“Look. here, Enoch, how do you and Thorne get on 
now ?” | 

“What’s the use asking me that? 
get on at all. I hate him.” 

_ “What’s he done to you?” 

“He hasn’t done anything in particular.” 

“Well, you don’t like him.” 

“No, I don’t, and you know it.” 

“T don’t fancy him either, Enoch.” 

“T know you don’t. He got the ‘posish’ you expected to 
work Dexter into. It’s a wonder you couldn’t manage to 
get him fired.” 


“It isn’t so easy to do that, because he’s got on the right 


You know we don’t 
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side of Lockwood. If you and some of your friends could 
only manage to do him up one of these days I would make 
it worth your while.” - 

“Would you?” asked Enoch eagerly. “How much are » you 
willing to stand ?” 

“Ten dollars.” 

“Make it twenty, and I’ll see what I can do.” 

“Tl make it twenty if you show results.” 

The buzz of Mr. Lockwood’s bell cut short further talk 
between the uncle and nephew, and Enoch walked off to 
answer the summons. 


During the week a boom was started in G. W. & O. 
shares. 


Phil accidentally discovered that Mr. Lockwood was 
buying the stock. 

After looking into the past record of the railroad, Phil 
concluded to take a chance at it, and instructed his broker 
to buy 800 shares at 81. 

He went and drew $4,800 and deposited it as a margin. 

“Tf this should turn out unlucky,” he mused, “I have still 
$500 to fall back on.” 


Within a day or two he found out that a strong syndi- 
cate was at the back of the movement. 


He concluded not to say anything to Marie about this| 


new deal, asshe didn’t think she would approve of it, and 
he didn’t want to enter into an argument with her. 

“I feel it in my bones that I’ll make a good haul out of 
this if I don’t hold on too long. The great trouble is to 
know just when to sell. As long as the stock is going up 
a fellow hates to draw out, and while he’s thinking about 
it maybe a screw works loose with the people who are bull- 
ing the market, then the bears get their innings, and, 
presto! the prices come tumbling down about your ears.” 

When he went to lunch next day G. ‘W. & O. was up to 
83 on the ticker. 


“That looks sine pia he murmured as he walked 
down to the door, where he found his friend, Dick Ovens, 
waiting for him. 

As they started to walk up to Broad Street a heavy sub- 


stance done up in a bit of brown wrapping paper landed on| 


the sidewalk at Phil’s feet. 

Both paper and contents were shattered by the collision, 
and the boys saw that the missile was a brick. 

They looked up, but they couldn’t tell whence it had 
come. 

“Gee!” exclaimed Dick. “If that had hit either of us on 
the head our name would have been Dennis. Looks kind 
of suspicious, doesn’t it, to see a brick done up like that? 
They don’t use such things for paper wens in Wall 
Street offices.” 

At that moment a bootblack ran over ms dhiein from the 
other curb. | | 

“Soy! A black-headed feller t?rowed dat out ’r the 
second-story winder. I seen him look out, and den drop 
it onto youse. Wanted to knock youse out, I guess.” _ 


“Are you quite sure of that?” asked Phil, a flush of in-| 


dignation rising to his face. 


——— 


Ea lc ea lee metnter ene eee 
“Didn't T tell youse I seen him do it?” 

“Will you come upstairs with me and point him out! 

“Sure, boss, ef youse want me to.” 

“Come along, Dick. This is a serious matter. Ill bet 
it’s a eel of Knoch Reece's to do me oe The rascal 
hates me,’ fs 

“You ought to have him iieasiba if you can bring it home 
to him,” said Ovens, following his friend up the single 
flight which led to the floor on which were situated Mr. 
Lockwood’s offices overlooking Wall Street. 

Opening the door of the reception-room, Phil, Dick and 
the bootblack entered, but there wasn’t any sign of Enoch, 
although it was his duty to be there. 

Phil looked into the counting-room, and saw Enoch talk- 
ing to his uncle. cae | 


“Come here,” said Thorne to the bootblack. 
ae who dropped the brick ?” 

“Dat’s him, fur a fact.” 

With an air of resolution Phil walked over to the head 
bookkeeper’s desk. 

“What did you drop that brick on me for sist now?” he 
asked Enoch. 


“What are you talking about?” snorted the messenger. 
“You heard what I said, and I want an answer, or Il 
go to the police station and swear out a warrant against you 
for criminal assault.” 7 


“Ts that the 


“What’s the matter with you, Thorne?” asked Reece, 
taking a hand in the matter on behalf of his nephew, who 
had turned pale at Phil’s threat. 

“Matter enough, I should think,” retorted Phil angrily. 
“Your nephew doesn’t like me, and now he shows it by let- 
ting a brick done up in a sheet of paper down on iy 
head.” 

‘Who says he did,” inquired the bookkeeper threaten- 
ingly. sia 

“T say so,” replied Phil stoutly. 

“Did you see him do it?” 

“No; but I’ve got a witness out in the reception-room 
now who did see him.” 

“That’s all rot. Enoch has been in here from the mo- 
ment you went out to your lunch; so you see he couldn’t — 
have thrown the missile you are talking about.” _ 

“And you mean to tell me, Mr. Reece, that of your own 
certain knowledge your nephew hasn’t been near one of 
the reception-room windows since I went out?” 

“That’s what I mean.” 

“All right,” answered Phil, after looking the man in the 
eye. “I’m bound to take your word for it, as you are sup- 
posed to be a gentleman.” 

“Supposed to be a gentleman, you puppy! ! cried Reece, 
boiling over at last. “Do you dare insinuate that I am not 
a gentleman ?” | / | 

“J insinuate nothing, Mr. Reece,” replied Phil coldly. 
“You ought to know whether or not you are a ees ” 

“Why, confound your insolence——” 

“I don’t see any occasion for you to get excited, sir, 
interrupted Phil. “But I want Enoch to understand that 
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if I catch him up ip any nasty tricks aimed at myself Vil 


make him suffer for it.” 

The boy turned on his heel aad went out, taking Dick 
and the bootblack with him. 

“Did you put it up to him, Phil?” asked Dick. 


“That’s what I did, and I’m satisfied he’s guilty of the 


deed; but his uncle took his part and asserted that he 
wasn’t near the windows at all” 

“He did, eh?” 

“Yes... 
ble of swearing to a lie in court if Enoch was made to face 
the music, so I guess their testimony would weigh more 
than the word of a mere bootblack.” 

“Tt would be two against one at any rate, and the case 
would be dismissed without you had another witness to 
corroborate the shiner.” 

Phil was satisfied that Dick’s view was the correct one, 
so he thanked the bootblack, gave him a dime to pay him 
for his trouble, and then he and his chum went along to 
lunch. ey 





CHAPTER VI. 
| THE PANIC ON THE EXCHANGE. 


‘What was the trouble between you and Mr. Reece to- 
day?” asked Marie, when they left the office together that 
afternoon as usual. __ 

“JT didn’t intend to say anything about it,” said Phil; 
“but since you ask me I'll tell you what. the trouble was 
about. Enoch dropped a brick, done up in a covering of 
wrapping paper, toward my head to-day when I went out to 
lunch.” 

“What!’ almost screamed the girl. 
that.” 

“T do. A little bootblack across the street saw hime do it.” = 

Then Phil told her the whole story. 

“Why, what a spiteful little wretch he is.” 

“Little! Big, you mean. He weighs more than I do, but 
I could whip him without half trying.” 

“Did you say anything to Mr. Lockwood about it?” 

Phil shook his head. ; 

“That isn’t the way I do business. I’d like to get a 
chance at Enoch to take satisfaction out of his hide. If 
there is anything I hate it is underhanded business. Only 
a coward resorts to it.” 

Marie fully coincided with Phil on that sei 

“He could be put in prison for doing such a panes as 
that,” she said. “You might have been killed.” 

“Or severely injured. The rascal is aiming to do me up, 
that’s plain to me. You heard me when I was putting it 
straight up to him. MHis uncle, however, interfered, and 
we had a few words. Mr. Reece maintained that Enoch 
hadn’t been near the reception-room windows at all, so I 
had to let it go at that, though, of course, I know he was 
lying in order to screen Enoch.” 


\ 
“You can’t mean 


I haven’t the least doubt but they. are both capa- 





“It’s too bad the way those people treat you. Mr. Lock- 
wood ought to know,” said Marie, with some show of 
indignation. 

“He wont? learn it from me. I’ve warned Enoch to 
keep his hands off. If he doesn’t know enough to do so, 
he’ll regret it. I can stand a good deal one way or another 
to keep out of a mix-up, but when it comes to having a 
brick dropped on my head, that’s the limit.” 

“T should think it was.” 

“T think I’ve found out at least one reason why Weaver 
is sore on me.”’ | 

_ “What is it?” she asked with some curiosity. 

“He’s jealous because I go to the bridge cars with you 
so often.” 

“Indeed !” she said, with a little toss of her shapely head. 
“Do you know while you were at lunch he came up to my 
desk and began to talk with me; or rather he did all the 
talking, for I had very little to say to him. I ¢an’t bear | 
the man. Now what do you think he had the cheek to 
propose ?” 

“What?” 

“Asked me if I wouldn’t go to the theater with him 
some night this week. -I was so astonished I could hardly 
find words to tell him that my mother wouldn’t permit. 
such a thing.” | 

“He must have been greatly disappointed,” said Phil 
with a grin. | 

“T can’t understand how he could expect me to accept 
such an invitation.” 

“Maybe he thought you couldn't resist the chance.” 

“He won’t have that excuse in the future.” 

“I’ve heard that Mr. Weaver thinks himself the whole 
thing with the ladies.” 

“He has found out that there are exceptions. I only 
| hope he will stay away from me except when he has business 
matters to communicate.” 

After the brickbat incident Phil kept a wary eye out for 
Enoch’s movements, but young Reece, with his habitual 
slyness, made no outward sign of further hostilities. 

All the same he was biding his time, 

In a few days G. W. & O. stock touched 70 and matters 
began to grow lively around the corner where that road 
was dealt in on the floor of the Exchange. 

With $7,000 in prospective profits Phil began to feel as 
if he was wasting his time as a clerk in a banking and 
brokerage office at a moderate salary. 

Still he was prudent and cautious enough to realize that 
his new profits were only paper ones unless he sold out at 
once, and that he was loath to do while the boom was in full 
swing. 

“G. W. & O. has touched 85 and even 92 on previous 
occasions,” he mused. “I don’t see but it is just as likely 
to fly this time as not.” 

So le held on to his stock and watched the indicator 
when he could. 

Next day the stock reached 74, the day after 77, and 


when the Exchange closed Saturday noon it was at 79, or 


18 points beyond where he had purchased it. 
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Dick Ovens, who had cleared a little stake on Ceritial | 


Ohio, at Phil’s earnest Solicitation, had also bought as 
many shares of G. W. & O. as he could afford as soon as 
Phil gave him the tip. 

“I’ve got 150 shares and I’m going to sell out to-morrow 
at 79,” said Dick, as the two boys were taking a Sunday, 
afternoon walk up in the Bronx. “Twenty-five hundred 
dollars profit is good enough for me. How much longer 
are you going to hold on, Phil?” 

“I think the stock will go to 90 all right,” answered 
Thorne. 

“Do you? I wouldn’t take that chance sheet of a house 
and lot,” said Ovens. “I’ve been in a funk all week lest 
the market should break and I would be one of the victims.” 


“It’s a wonder you didn’t sell out then,” replied Phil | 


with a grin. i ie 

“I don’t know why I didn’t. It must have been because 
I knew you were ee on, and I was a bit ashamed to 
let go in a hurry.” 

“Thought I’d give you a roasting, eh?” 

“TI didn’t want you to have a poor opinion of my nerve,” 
admitted Dick. 

“Well, I don’t blame you for selling—$2,500 is a nice 

little stake.” 
“You can bet it is. When I get my check I’ll be a capi- 
_talist to the tune of $3,500 or go.” 

“At the present moment I stand to win about $14,000,” 
said Phil. 

“Gee whiz! You ought to sell and make sure of it.” 

“No; I want to clear $20,000 if I can. I may not have 
such a hates soon again.” | 

“You're taking an awful risk, Phil. You’ve more nerve 
than I have, I might as well admit it. I’d hate to see you 
get it in the neck at the last moment. By the way, I’ll tell 
you a secret—Rowland is up to his neck in this deal. I’m 
sure he’s one of the clique that is booming the stock. He 
stands to win or lose a small fortune.” 

“I won’t wish him any hard luck; but I shouldn’t lose 
any sleep if I heard he got it where he got it with B. & O. 
the time he fired me for simply expressing my private 
opinion of the deal.” | 

“You mean in the neck ?” 

“I don’t mean anywhere else.” 

Monday morning came and Dick Ovens got out from 
under as soon as he could - his selling nts to his 
broker. 

He cleared more than he capacbiat as G. W. & O. opened 
at 80. 

On Tuesday noon, , when the stock was up to 84, he 
showed Phil his check for $3,590, his profit being $2,660. 

“Rockefeller, with all his wealth, doesn’t feel half the 
satisfaction that I do with my little boodle,” cried Dick 
with a cheerful grin. 

“I guess you're right,” replied Phil. 
as to whether [’ll sell at 85 or not.” 
“But it hasn’t reached 85 yet.” 
“It lacks only one point of it.” 
“One point is a whole lot sometimes.” 


“T’m now undecided 


| syndicate, and I guess they couldn’t hantile it. 
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“Sure it is; but not the way things are going with G. 
WwW. & 0.” 

“Well, I wish you luck,” said Dick as they cee 

“Thanks, old chappie.” 

Phil had computed his winnings to date on paper at a 
trifle over $18,000, but he was eager to make it an. even 
$20,000. A 

It is this fatal grasping after just a few more dollars 
which has wrecked so many fortunes in Wall Street. 7 

At that moment all the boy had to do to make sure of the 
eighteen thousand was to call up his broker on the office 
‘phone and order him to sell his stock. 

But he didn’t do it, and the result was he got the shock 
of his life. 

At two o’clock one of the dibs who had been out toa 
late lunch came back. 

“Say, Thorne, there’s the deuce to pay on the Exchange.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Phil, a sudden lump com- 


-|ing up in his throat. 


“Why I believe G. W. & O., which has been raising the 


dickens among the brokers this last week or so, has gone 
| to smash. 


Why, what’s the matter? You're as white as a 
sheet all at once. You're a interested in any deal, are 
you ?” curiously. | 
“Never mind. Tell 1 me the ee 
clutching at his desk. 
“Somebody dumped two big blocks of the stock onto the 


It’s what 


ga Phil, 


I’ve been expecting right along.” 

“Then there’s a panic on the floor.” 

“T’m not sure, but it’s my opinion there is. 

“All right,” said the boy, pulling himself together with 
a great effort. 

He got up and deliberately walked out’ to’ where the 
ticker stood, rattling away like a race horse on the final 
stretch. 

There were several excited customers around the tape, 
and Phil saw he couldn’t get a sient without disturbing 
them. 

“Well, never mind,” he muttered. 
I’ll be game to the end.” | 

There was nobody in the telephone booth, so he walked 
in and called up his broker’s office. 

“T want Mr. Brown.” 

“He’s at the Exchange.” 

“How's G. W. & O°?” 

“Pretty rocky.” 

“Has the bottom fallen out of it?” 

“T think not. But it may at any ae * 

“Sell me out at once, will you?” 

“All right, Mr. Thorne. Tl dlsohone instructions to 
Mr. Brown on the floor.” , 

“Thank you. Good-by.” 

As Phil came out of the booth Mr. Lockwood came out 
of his office and took the boy’s place. 

Ten minutes later there was a panic for fair on the 
floor of the Exchange. 

Mr. Lockwood had *phoned orders to his weiss broker 


“The chock is oval 
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to dump three lots of 5,000 shares each ns G. W. & O. on to 
the market. 

The syndicate took the first under pressure. 

The second lot staggered them, but they ngleed to 
accept. 

But the third lot they couldn’t handle, and G. W. & QO. 
went by the board. 

The news was on the street two galeane after, and in 
every editorial room of the daily press. 

The slaughter of the lambs was something fearful, 

While many experienced operators struggled and 
gnashed their teeth as they fought to escape from the 
crash. 

In the midst of it all, pandemonium Te supreme on 
the floor of the Stock Exchange. 

Rete was Phil’s profits in this awful catastrophe? 


CHAPTER VII. 
IN WHICH PHIL HEARS GOOD NEWS. 


Phil went home that afternoon like one in a dream. 

He didn’t wait for Marie, and that was a bad sign. 

The girl noticed his preoccupied manner just before he 
put on his hat and coat, and when he passed her without a 
word or look she was certain something unusual was on the 
tapis, and it worried her not a little. 

“Something has happened to him sure,” she said to her- 
self. “Something quite out of the ordinary. He didn’t 
even say good-by to me.” 

_ When she passed three of the clerks on her way out she 
heard one say something about the panic on the floor of the 
Exchange that afternoon. 

“T heard Reece say that the boss unloaded 15,000 of 
G, W. & O. on to the syndicate at half-past two, and that 
they couldn’t take in the last block,” the speaker was say- 
ing. “Consequently the bears jymped on the road like a 
pack of jackals and the shares tumbled at once. ‘There 
must be a whole lot of people in the soup to-night.” 

“T wonder,” thought Marie, “if Phil Thorne was inter- 
ested in that stock. He didn’t say anything to me about 
going into another deal. Well, I mean to ask him about it 
to-morrow.” 

Of course, Dick Ovens knew all about the aah in 
G. W. & O. 

He rushed across to Lockwood’s to meet Phil as soon as 
he could get away from the office, but he missed his friend 
by a minute. 

“Tm afraid he’s got caught in the peer ruin,” 
breathed Dick, with a feeling of sympathy for Phil. “He 
said he didn’t intend to sell till the price reached 85, and 
the stock never got above 843-8. It tumbled to 82 when 
the first attempt was made to break the price. For a mo- 
ment it looked as if the end had come, but the clique came 
to time, gobbled the two big blocks of stock which had been 
fired on the market, and the price reacted to 84 in less than 
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three minutes ; but when those 5,000 lots were dumped on to 
’em it was all up Salt river.” _ 

After supper Dick rushed over to Phil’s house, but found 
his chum had just gone out, and Mrs. Thorne didn’t know 
where he had gone. 


The truth was, Phil expected Dick would be after him 
to learn how things stood, and he didn’t have the oa to 
talk about the matter. 

He had no idea to what extent he had’ been affected by 
the crash. 

The papers informed him that the G. W. & O. had not 
actually gone under until ten or fifteen minutes after he 
had sent in his order to sell his stock, but he couldn’t tell 
whether Brown had disposed of it or not before the drop. 

There was just the possibility that he had, in which 
case he was all te the good; but until he heard from his 
broker he couldn’t tell for sure. 

Such a reflection seemed too good to be true. 

So he went to the theater to see the performance, in the 
hope that it would distract his mind from the unpleasant 
subject. | 

Most persons would have sat down and worried them- 
selves sick over the situation ; but Phil has a stronger nerve 
than that. 


_ After the first shock had passed over, he began to feel 
like himself again, though the reflection that he probably 
had lost anywhere from $10,000 to $23,000 was bound to 
recur to him again and again. 

“What was the matter with you last night, Mr. Thorne?” 
asked Marie of Phil as soon as she saw him the next 
morning. 

The boy looked at her a moment before he replied 

“T intended to give you a surprise. -I’ve been interested 
in G. W. & O. these three weeks past. I had an opportunity 
to sell out at 84 yesterday, when I should have cleared 
$18,000.” 

“You don’t mean it! Why, how much did you buy Rs 

“Hight hundred shares.” 

, “Tt must have taken at of your money to get that much 
even on the usual margin.” 

“Tt did—all but $500. Well, I’m afraid I held on a 
moment too long in my effort to clear $20,000. The mar- 
ket went to pieces half an hour before the Exchange 
closed.” 

“Oh, Mr. Thorne, I’m so, so sorry for you.” 

And her eyes and manner showed it. | 

“Thank you for your sympathy, Miss Marie, I appreciate 
it veryymuch ; but I have just the ghost of a show lefi.” 

“Have you?” she said, her eyes suddenly kindling with 
pleasure. 

“Yes, though I dare not build much hope upon it. Ten — 
minutes before the crash I telephoned my broker to sell. 
If the order reached him from his office in. time the coun- 
try is safe,” he said with a slight smile. “Otherwise” 

“T hope and pray that it did,” she said earnestly, as she 


took her place at her Remington. 


“You are very good to say so, Miss Marie,” replied Phil 
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with some feeling in his voice. 
friend at least in the office.” 
“IT have always been your friend, Mr. Thorne,” she said, 
not looking up. | 
“T am sure you have, and I hope the opportunity may 
present se some day for me to prove that I am also your 
true friend.’ | 


A little before ten Phil went to the ’ ‘phone and called up 
his broker. 

“Mr. Brown is engaged. What did you wish to know?” 
came back the answer. 

“T want to find out if Mr. Brown sold my G. W. & O. 
stock yesterday afternoon, and at what figure.” 

“T’ll let you know in a moment. Hold the wire.” 

Phil waited with the receiver to his ear for several 
anxous moments before a sharp “ Hello!” reached him. 

“Well,” he said. 


“Your 800 shares were sold at 84 just before the stock 
tumbled. Allow me to congratulate you. Check and state- 
ment will be forwarded as soon as settlement has been made. 
Good-by.” 

Phil scarcely heard the final words of the message. 

At any rate they made no impression on his mind. 

All he knew: was he had won out. 

He was a clear $18,000 winner on the deal, which had 
almost been a Waterloo. 


The reaction had been almost as much of a shock to his 
nerves as the first tidings of reverse. 

He walked back to his desk like a new boy. 

Scribbling some words on a slip of paper, he asked Wil- 
lie, the office boy, to take it over to Miss Minturn. 

She read, tore it into small bits and dropped the Peres 
into her waste-basket. 


“T’m awful glad,” she said to herself, as she went on with 
her work. 


As Phil opened the door of the reception-room on his 
way to lunch that day, he ran full tilt against Morris Row- 
land, who was entering with a rush at the same moment. 

“Get out of my way, confound you!” roared the broker, 
who seemed to,be under a strain of intense excitement. 

He brushed Phil aside like a feather, and the boy went 
down on the floor in a most undignified way, while Row- 


land, paying no attention to Enoch, who had come forward: 


to ask his business there, dashed open the door of Mr. 
Lockwood’s private office, and entered, closing the door 
with a bang. 


Phil got up and walked over to where a whisk broom 


hung against the wall near the indicator, and began to 
brush himself off. | 

‘He couldn’t help hearing Rowland’s voice inside raised to 
a high, menacing pitch. | 

“T wonder what’s struck him now?” thought Phil. 


Then he recollected that Dick had told him his boss was 


deeply involved in G. W.. & O. 


“By George!” he muttered, “Tl bet he’s been hit good 
and hard. Well, he hasn’t got my sympathy. It never does 
He rubbed it into” 


- aman any good to insult an employe. 


“T know IL have one real 


the boy, thinking rapidly, 
a hand in it.” 





me, so it’s a satisfaction to know that he gets it in the neck 
once in a while.” 

As Phil hung up the brush he heard Rowland say ina 
voice hoarse with passion: 

“You've got to make good my loss right here, Lockwood, 
or I’ll blow your brains out in less than two seconds. I’m a 
desperate man, and I don’t care a cent for the consequences, 
do you understand ?” 

“There's something doing in there for fair,” muttered 
“and I guess it’s my duty to take 


He threw open the private office door, to the amazement 
of Enoch, who would have interfered had he been hear 


enough, and rushed into the room. 


Morris Rowland, his eyes blazing with a murderous de- 


CHAPTER VIII. 
‘ ; 

IN WHICH PHIL RECEIVES A TESTIMONIAL OF THE BANKER’S 
GRATITUDE, 


A realization of his imminent peril had turned Mr. Lock- 
wood’s face to ashen gray, and his eyes were fastened help- 
lessly on Rowland’s menacing countenance. 

The affair was altogether too desperate for Phil to ‘ena 
upon the least ceremony. | 

He sprang forward and dashed up Rowlands arm. 

The shock caused his finger to twitch upon the trigger 
and the revolver went off with a report which startled every- 


the corridor at the time. 

Phil swung one arm around under Rowland’s chin, 
pulled his head back and grasping the revolver with the 
other hand wrenched it away. 

Then he released the broker, but held him back under 
the muzzle of his own gun. 

It was all done in a moment, and the reaction caused the 
banker to fall back half fainting in his chair. ; 

“Send for an officer,” said Phil, as Weaver ran into the 
room, closely followed by Reece, while Enoch stood in the 
doorway, staring for all he was worth. ., \ 

“What for?” Artin out the cashier in some bewilder- 
ment. 

“Broker Rowland here has just made an Ont on Mr. 
Lockwood’s life.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Reece, who was on friendly 


|terms with the accused broker. 


“AN right,” replied Phil sharply. “Ask Mr. Lockwood.” 

The banker was trying to pull himself together. 

“A glass of water aienned he asked in trembling 
tones. | 

“Get some water, Enoch, ” ordered Water hastening to 
the support of his eee 


termination, was bending over Mr. Lockwood’s desk, while . 
he held a cocked revolver within two inches of the banker’s 
head. 


body in the office, as well as persons who happened to be in| 
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_ “Put down that is Thorne,” cried Reece authori: 


tatively. 

Phil refused to obey this mandate, as he didn’t think it 
altogether prudent from the glare in Rowland’s eyes. 

“Don’t let that man escape,” said the banker, after sip- 
ping some of the water Enoch brought. | 

“I. won't,’ answered Phil, and Reece had nothing more 
to say on the subject. 

“Send for a policeman,” ordered Mr. Lockwood, shea’ 
ing Rowland with a shudder. 

Reece, much against his will, was compelled to pass the 
order on to Enoch, who at once departed on the errand. 

All the clerks in the office were now crowding around the 
open doorway of the private office, and they were rein- 
forced by persons from without who had been attracted by 
_ the report of the revolver. 

Nobody. could guess what the trouble was, but it seemed 
to be serious. 

Phil’s attitude with the steel, of course, drew all eyes on 
Rowland, and showed that he was the cause of the rumpus. 

“Well,” snarled the broker at last, “I suppose it’s the 
Tombs for me. But the end isn’t yet. I’ll remember you 
for this, Thorne. I’m a good hater, as you will find to your 
cost.” 

“The less you say here the better it will be for you, Mr. 
Rowland,” replied ‘the boy significantly. “You made a big 
mistake drawing a gun on Mr. Lockwood.” 

The broker flashed a look of bitter enmity at Phil and 
said no more. 

The banker got on his ea and walked nervously up and 
down his room two or three times. 

“I wish you'd try and clear the room, Mr. Reece,” he said 
at last, nodding at the doorway. 

“Go back to your desks,” the bookkeeper shouted to his 
fellow employes in an unpleasant voice. 

They reluctantly withdrew through the gathering mob 
behind. 7 

“Gentlemen, you will oblige me by standing back,” he 
said to the other spectators. 

Then he closed the private-room door. 

Enoch found a policeman near the corner of Pearl Street 
and brought him up. 

e “What’s the trouble?” he asked, as he forced his way 
into the private office. f 

“T give this man in charge,” said the banker. 

“What’s the complaint?” 

“Assault with intent to kill.” 

“That’s a serious charge, sir. Yo 
station.” . 

“My clerk here,” nodding at Phil, “will make the com- 
plaint, as he was present and saved my life.” 

“Very well,” a the officers 

“T will go with you,” said Rowland. 
by getting a cab at my expense.” 

The policeman agreed, and a cab was Si osuoned for. 

Rowland, the officer and Phil entered the vehicle when 
_ it arrived, and drove to the Old Slip station, where the boy 
made the charge against the broker. 


w’ll have to come to the 


“You will oblige me 
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Phil made a brief statement, while Rowland refused to 
say anything except to make a request that his lawyer be 
sent for. 

He was then taken downstairs and locked up, while Phil 
went to his delayed lunch. 


“B’gee!”’ he said to himself, “Rowland has got himself 


in a hole i time and no mistake. 
the river.” 

When Phil returned to the office he found: that Mr. 
Lockwood was so unstrung by the affair that he had to be 
taken home in a carriage. 

Next day, soon after the banker came down to his office, 
he sent for Phil and thanked him for his prompt action of 
the day previous. 

“T am sure you saved my life,” by said with much feel- 
ing. “I really believe Rowland was wound up to such a 
pitch that he would just as soon have shot me as not if I 


He’s liable to go up 


refused to make good the loss he sustained by the break in © 


G. W. & O. He held me responsible for starting the panic 
on the floor because my broker threw three lots of 5 ,000 
shares each of the stock on the market in quick succession.” 

“IT worked two years for Morris Rowland,” answered 
Phil, “and I never knew him to be over particular as bo how 
or when he sold out on the Exchange.” 

“He is one of a class of brokers who maintain the right 
to do as.they like everybody else, but are the first to squeal 
when they are pinched by their own methods. I have no 
use for such a man. It isn’t my fault that he was behind 
G. W. & O., nor that he held on until he was caught by the 
crash. . Hvidently he has been badly cleaned out, and he 
thought he would try and bulldose me into helping him 
to square his losses. Now, Thorne, you had better get your 


| hatwand coat, as we have to be at the Tombs this morning.” 


Phil and his employer got into a waiting cab and were 
driven. to the. city court building in Center Street. 

When the case was called, Morris Rowland was brought 
across the “Bridge of rene, as it is called, from the prison 
annex. 

He was represented by eminent counsel. 

Lawrence Lockwood testified in a clear and concise man- 
ner, and his evidence was in no manner shaken by cross- 
examination. 

Phil was equally cool and wediive when called to the 
witness chair. 


The magistrate seemed to be satisfied that the banker 


had had a very narrow escape, and he held the prisoner in- 


high bail:for the action of the Grand Jury, which was subse- 
quently furnished by friends of the accused man, and 
Rowland was allowed to go that afternoon. 

On their way back from the Tombs Mr. Lockwood or- 
dered the cabbie to drive down Broadway. 

He stopped the vehicle at Benedict Brothers, jewelers, 
got out and purchased an elegant watch and chain. 

He ordered it to be suitably inscribed, and three days 
later, when it was delivered at his office, he called Phil into 
his private office and presented it to him as a slight testi- 
monial of his gratitude for the signal service the boy had 
rendered him. 
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The entire incident was rather disquieting to Reece and 
Weaver, and in a somewhat lesser degree to Enoch, as they 
_ perceived that Phil had established a strong hold for him- 
self upon the good graces of the banker, and that they had 


their work cut out if they oo, to get him out of the 
office now. 


 ©That boy seems to be wallowing in luck,” remarked 
Weaver to the bookkeeper a few days after the episode just 
described. 


“It seems so, hang him!” snarled Reece, jabbing his pen 
viciously into his inkstand. “There isn’t any use depend- 
ing on half measures now. We've got to bring a serious 
charge against him somehow if we hope to do him up, other- 
wise we may just as well keep our hands off. He’s got the 
inside track with the boss. We’ve got to bring things to a 
crisis in such a way that the old man can be made to think 
that Thorne is taking advantage of his good opinion. The 
question is how are we to do it. We'll have to go slow. 
Probably chance may turn the scales our way. 


tunity.” 

“That's right,” coincided the soatiin 
_ to the limit in this, 
day.” 


“Y’m with you 


“I think I guess the reason,” said Reece with an un- 

pleasant smile. “He’s cut you out with the typewriter.” 

Weaver flushed up at these words and looked annoyed. 

“No matter whether he has or not. I want to see him 
out of the office, and I’m ready to take some risk to aceom- 
plish his discharge.” 

“Don’t talk foolish, Weaver. I expect to get him out, 
and without any risk whatever to us.” 

“I wish I felt half as confident about it as you seem 
to be.” 

“T should have a very poor opinion of myself if I couldn’ 
manage to get the best of a hoy of his age,” said Reece, 
contemptuously. 


“Don’t spoil matters by being: over-confident, Reece,” 
_ replied Weaver cautiously. “Thorne isn’t such an easy 
proposition. He showed his nerve the other day when he 
faced Rowland and disarmed him all by himself, ‘ue Row- 
land is bigger and stronger than he in every way.” 

“There are more ways than one of killing a cat,” said 
the bookkeeper carelessly. “By the way, are you going to 
Jessup’s to-night ?” 

Jessup’s was a high-toned gambling resort on Forty- 
fourth Street much frequented by monied men about town. 

Reece had managed to get an introduction there, as he 
was passionately fond of games of chance of the character 
in vogue in that establishment. 

He was also an expert card player, and his object was to 
inveigle Weaver into a private game at one of the small 
tables provided for visitors and work him for as much as 
the cashier could stand. 

It was not an honorable way to treat his friend and office 
associate, but the less said about honor in reference to Reece 
the better. 


If so, we 
must be prepared to take instant advantage of our oppor-|_ 


I hate that fellow more and more every |’ - 


Weaver, unfortunately for himself, didn’t know the maa 
he was hand-in-glove with. 

“Yes,” said the cashier with some eaporness, “T’ll be glad 
to go with you, I’ve been waiting for the chanee, you 
know.” | 

“All right,” answered Reece,” with a feeling of satisfac- 
tion, “I’ll meet you at the Hoffman House cafe at nine | 
o'clock.” 

And while his two enemies were holding the above con- 
versation, Phil, at his desk, was pondering over another — 
venture he was contemplating on the stock market, for he 
had got hold of a tip that day that a combination had 
been formed to boom A. B. & C. stock, and he was figuring 
how much of his $23,580 ‘capital he would risk in the 
venture. 


CHAPTER IX.- 
THE PACKAGE OF BONDS. 
\ 


The Rowland incident wasn’t the only one which hap- 
pened in connection with the panic over G. W. & O. stock. 

Half a dozen other big brokers came into Lockwood’s 
office and upbraided him for dumping his big batch of | 
shares on to the market at a critical moment. 

They had all lost money through the break in prices, 
which had affected the entire list to a greater or less degree. 

The banker defended his action by saying he had a per- 
fect right to act as he had done. 

He had received. word from his broker that the stock 
might go down at any moment under the onslaught made 
puree it by the bears, and he had merely endeavored to pro- 
*! tect his own interests. 

The protesting brokers, however, did: moi resort to any- 
thing beyond abusive language, as the newspaper accounts , 
of what had happened to Rowland had a deterrent effect 
upon. them. 

They didn’t propose to get into the Tera themselves by 
any rash proceedings. . 

So they all went their several ways, swearing to do Bak 
sorts of things to Lawrence Lockwood if they ever caught 
him in a tight place. 

As for the banker, he had made close on to a million 
profit by getting out from under in time, and he was quite 
satisfied with the situation. 

It was about this time that Phil got his ee on a B. & ©. 

Mr. Lockwood had sent him to the American Trust. Com- 
pany for some documents on deposit there, and while wait- 
ing for them to be delivered to him the boy had accidentally 
overheard part of a conversation between two old retired 
brokers which had let in quite a flood of light on the deal 
under way. 

“I’m satisfied it’s a good thing,” he said to himself that 
night, “and I’m tempted to risk the bulk of my “boodle 
in it.” ) 
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The stock was selling at 52, and Phil proposed to pur- 
chased 4,000 shares on the usual margin. 

It was quite a nervy thing for a boy to do, but then Phil 
had the courage of his convictions. | 

Having decided to go into the speculation, he drew the 
necessary money next morning and visited his broker. 

In the talk of the street, Phil went long of 4,000 shares 
of A. B. & C. at 52, ona borrowed margin of ten per cent. 
That is to say, he paid Brown, his broker, $20,800 for stock 
whose par value was $400,000, and whose market value was 
$208,000,xthus attaining a credit of $192,000.* . 

When the boy showed Marie the memorandum of his 
purchase she fairly gasped. 

“Why, Phil Thorne, have you really lost your senses!” 
she cried. “The idea of putting all your money into stocks 
again so soon after the narrow shave you had the other 
day.” 

“T haven't put it allin. T’ve got nearly $3,000 left.” 

“But just think of the risk you are taking! Nearly 
$21,000. Why, it’s a small fortune in itself.” | 

“As I have made it all out of a $20 note—my first in- 
vestment—I think I am justified in keeping it moving.” 

“You certainly have been a very lucky boy ; but,” and she 
shook her index finger warningly, “some people presume on 
their good fortune.” 

“Do they?” laughed Phil. 

“Yes. Look .at those experienced brokers who were 
‘caught in the fall of G. W. & O. When such people are 
occasionally nipped, what chance have you, comparatively 
inexperienced in the business, to escape without having 
your wings clipped ?” 
 “That’s right, too; still I think I have a good thing on 

hand now.” | 
- ©Yhat’s the way with all you speculators. Don’t forget 
that a pitcher may go to the well ninety-nine times in 
safety, but the hundredth time it might get broken.” 

“Oh, this is only my fifth plunge. I’ve got lots of 
chances yet, haven’t 1?” 

“T don’t know about that. I feel awfully provoked with 
you. 3? 

“Why should you?” 

“Because from this out I shall feel just too nervous for 


anything over the fate of your $20,800. I shall be watch- 


ing A. B. & C. every day now. Every time it drops a point 
or two I shall have an attack of stage fright.” 

““Why should you, Miss Marie?” 

“Oh, because——” 

“Because,” laughed Phil, “that’s only a eile reason. 
What else ?” 

“That’s reason enough,” she replied with a slight blush, 
as she adjusted her hat before the glass. 

“And every time it goes up a point or two, what then?” 
grinned the boy. | 
“Oh, you want to know too much, Mr. Thorne,” she an- 
swered saucily. 


*As the par values of stocks vary, for wilegslisty’ s sake, all 


deals described in these stories are based on the market value }. 


of the stocks involved. 
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Next day Mr. Lockwood took Phil to the United States 
Safe Deposit Company with him. 

- He took a number of bonds out of his box in the vaults, 
and after making a memorandum of them brought them out 
into the reception-room, where he had left Phil, and hand- 
ing the package to him, told him to give it to Mr. Reeve at 
the office. 


Phil started for Wall Street, while the banker went off 
to attend a meeting of directors of a company in which he 
was largely interested financially. 

“Mr. Reece, I was directed by Mr. Lockwood to hand you 


this package of bonds,” said Phil on his return to the 


office. 


“How do you know the package contains bonds?” asked 
the bookkeeper sharply. 

“Mr. Lockwood said so.” 

“All right,” said Reece, turning away and baslike the 
package on his desk. 

About three o’clock the banker returned and entered his 
private room. 

Half an hour after he rang for Enoch, and asked him to 
bring him the bonds from Mr. Reece. 

Mr. Lockwood had a visitor at the time, and when Enoch 
handed him the bonds he laid them down the desk until he 
got ready to attend to them. 


. In fifteen minutes he sent Enoch for Phil. 

As the boy came into the reception-room the banker and 
his caller came out of the private office together. 

“T’ll be with you in a moment, Thorne,” Mr. Lockwood 
said,.and then he accompanied his visitor out into the | 
corridor, while Phil entered his sanctum. 

At that moment Reece came out of the counting-room 
with a package of papers and entered the private office. 

He went over to Mr. Lockwood’s desk, and was in the 
act of leaving them there when he noticed the bonds. 

Phil was looking out of the window at a push-cart vender, 
who was being hustled along Wall Street by a policeman, 
and consequently had his back to the bookkeeper. 

He had not even heard him enter the room. 

A sudden idea entered Reece’s head. 

He glanced stealthily around, and perceiving that he was 
unobserved he grabbed up the package of bonds, did not 
leave the papers he had brought with him, and slipped out 
of the room. 


“Enoch, I want to see you,” he said as he glided across 
the reception-room and disappeared into the counting- 
room. | 
His nephew followed him to his desk. 

“Do you want to get square with Thorne and earn ten 
dollars at the same time?” said Reece to Enoch in a low 
tone. | 

“Dol? Well, just try me.” 

The bookkeeper by this time had opened the package of — 
bonds, and, taking the topmost one, handed it to Enoch. 

“Put that into the inside pocket of Thorne’s overcoat 
without any one seeing you—quick ?” 

“T twig,” grinned the young rascal, seizing the bond and 
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then walking toward the rear of the room where the clothes 
closet was situated. 


“You are quite sure you saw the package in his hands?” 
“Yes, oir,” and Enoch told this barefaced lie without the 


Doing up the package again, the bookkeeper pushed it] quiver of an eyelid. 


under the big safe behind him. 

Presently Enoch returned and paused beside his desk. 

“Tt’s planted all right,” he said, with an eager look at 
his uncle. “Do you think you’ve got him dead to rights?” 

“I hope so,” answered Reece, in a purring tone. — 

“So do I. Give me the tenner you promised me.” 

Reece peeled a bill off a roll he drew from his pocket and 
handed it to his graceless nephew. 

“Now, don’t spend it all at once.” 

“Oh, rats!” replied the ungainly youth, rudely, as he 
walked back to his post in the reception-room. 

As he took his seat Mr. Lockwood re-entered his oie, 

“Thorne,” he said, “I have an important letter I wish 
you to deliver at the Mills building. You must see the gen- 
tleman to whom it is addressed and give it to him person- 
ally. You will bring back a reply.” _ 

“Yes, sir,” replied Phil, hastily leaving the room. 

He put on his light overcoat and hat and left the office 


without ‘a word, passing Mr. Reece on his way across the] 


reception-room to the private office. 
The bookkeeper watched him go with a curious smile. 
_ Reece handed the package of papers to the banker which 
he had previously visited the room to deliver and then 

taken. back with him. 

Leaving the room he went over to his nephew, and had a 
short but earnest conversation with him. 

Enoch nodded his head eagerly several times, and when 
his uncle left him he held another bill in his fingers, oe 
receipt of which gave him great delight. 


CHAPTER X. 


} 


IN WHICH REECE SPRINGS HIS TRAP. 


After the bookkeeper left his office Mr. Lockwood recol- 
lected the package of bonds Enoch had brought to him, and 
he reached out his hand to pick them up. 

But they weren’t in the spot he remembered to have placed 
them, and thinking he had unconsciously moved them while 


engaged engaged age his visitor he looked over his desk} 


carefully. 

The bonds, however, were nowhere to be seen. 

Then he rang for Enoch. 

“You brought a package to me from Mr. Reece a little 
while ago, didn’t you?” he inquired of the sallow-faced 
youth as soon as he appeared. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Enoch glibly. 

“Did you notice where I put it?” 

“You laid it on your desk, sir. Isn’t it there?” 

“No.” 

“T saw Thorne handling the package while you were out 
of the room, sir.” 

The banker was somewhat astonished at this statement. 


Mr. Lockwood was still more astonished. 
There was no call for Phil to handle the package at all. 

“This is very strange,” thought the banker, pare his 
lips in some perplexity. 

He had the utmost confidence in his new clerk, and did 
not for a moment suspect him of taking the bonds. 

Had the idea occurred to him it woe have seemed 
ridiculous. 

“How came you to see him handling the package?” asked 
the banker sharply. 

“T noticed the door was ajar, and looked in to see if you 
had come back.” 

“From where?” 

“From outside in the corridor, sir, where you went with 
your caller.” 

“Very well, you may go.” 

Enoch turned, let a bit of paper flutter to the floor, 
where it lay face up on the carpet, and turned to depart. 

After taking a step or two he suddenly stopped, made a 


dive at the paper and, picking it up, — it on the bank- 


er’s desk. 


“This was on the floor, sir;’’ he said, and instantly left 


the room. 

Mr. Lockwood looked at the paper and was fairly amazed 
at what he saw. | 

It was the memorandum of Phil’s latest stock deal which 
had slipped out of his pocket and Enoch had found. 

It recorded the fact that Phil Thorne had deposited the 
sum of $20,800 as security for the purchase of 4,000 shares 
of A. B. & C. R. R. stock at 52, and was signed by the 
margin clerk of Oliver Brown, stock broker, Broad Street. 


The banker stared at the memorandum for several mo- 


ments as if he could not believe the evidence of his senses. 

“Twenty thousand eight hundred dollars!” he exclaimed 
at last. “Why, where could Thorne get such a sum of 
money? When he came here a few months ago he told me 
that he was supporting himself and his mother on his salary 
asa clerk. And now it appears he has invested twenty thou- 
sand odd in the stock market. It must be that he is a 
proxy for somebody else. I don’t believe the boy would 
deliberately lie to me. J must ask him about it as soon as 
he returns. And now what has become of those bonds, 
that’s the question.” 


He gave his desk another overhauling, looked on the 


~ 


floor, and even in the pocket of his office jacket, but the 


result was the same as before. 

The package of bonds was not to be found. 

“This is the most singular thing that ever happened to 
me,” mused the banker, as he pondered upon the circtifn- 
shinies 

Then he rang for Enoch again. 

“Tell Mr. Reece I wish to see him.” 

Enoch hastened to deliver the message to his uncle. 

“Were you in my office while I was out in the corridor ?” 
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naked the banker of his head ey when that indi-| “I can’t believe Thorne took those bonds oft my desk, , 


vidual appeared. — said Mr. Lockwood. 
_ “No, sir,” answered Reece. “I came to the door, but|’ “Somebody must have taken them if they are missing,” 
seeing you were out I went back again.” . ? said Reece. 
“You didn’t notice any one near my desk, did ygu?” That was a self-evident foct, 


“Thorne was standing alongside of it, sir. Seemed to be| “Well, I’ll let the matter rest till Thorne returns from 
fumbling with the package of bonds I sent you in a few| the errand I sent him on. Please send Miss Minturn to me.” — 
moments previous.” “Very well, sir,” and with a wicked little smile Reece 

“You are certain of that, Mr. Reece?” asked Mr. Lock- passed out of the private room. | 
wood, seriously. | After delivering the message to Marie, Reece went to — 

“Yes, sir. Anything wrong, sir?” Weaver's desk and engaged in earnest conversation with him. 

“The bonds seem to be missing.” Whatever it was he said it evidently pleased the cashier 

“Where did you leave them, sir?” hugely. 

“Right here on my desk before I stepped out into the| He rubbed his hands and grinned almost continuously. 
corridor with Mr. White,” and the banker laid his hand on While they were thus engaged, Thorne came in. 
the spot. Reece saw him at once and, followed by Weaver, he 

“There wasn’t any one in here but Thorne. But to make] rushed into the reception-room and headed him off from 
sure of that you ‘had better ask Enoch. He was in the| the private office. | 
reception-room all the time and would have seen any one}, “Look here, Thorne, what did you do with those bonds 
go in.” you took off of Mr. Lockwood’s desk ?” the ee said, 

So Enoch was questioned once more, and positively de-| roughly. . 

clared that no one but Phil had been in the priv ate room| “I don’t know what you are talking about,” replied Phil, 
_ during Mr. Lockwood’s brief absence. in great surprise. 

“T’m sure I don’t know what to think,” said the banker, “Don’t you?” answered Reece, with a sneer. “You mean 
uneasily, ‘By the way, Mr. Reece, did Thorne ever men-¢ you don’t want to know. Is that it?” 
tion the fact to you that he was dealing in stocks on| “No, it isn’t,” answered Phil, indignantly. “I took no 
margin ??’ bonds from Mr: Lockwood’s desk. Why should I?” — 

“No, sir, though I had some idea that he was.” “Very innocent, aren’t you?” with a sardonic chuckle. 

“What gave you that impression ?” “Well, I say you did.” 

“He was always looking at the indicator when he could| ,“What do you mean?” exclaimed Phil, angrily, just as 
find some excuse to leave his desk.” Marie, followed by the banker, came out into the reception- 
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“How long have you noticed that?” room. 
“Eyer since he came here, sir.” “T mean that it was you who took the missing package 
- “Hum!” '- |of bonds from Mr. Lockwood’s desk.” 


-“T thought of mentioning my suspicions to you, sir, as| Marie uttered an exclamation of indignant remonstrance, 
I know you discourage such investments on the part of| while the banker said nothing but awaited developments, 
your employes, but I didn’t want to injure Thorne in your} believing Phil would be able to clear himself. 


good opinion.” “That is false !”” exclaimed the boy, sturdily. “I am no 
Mr. Reece tried to look as if butter wouldn’t melt in his| thief.” 
mouth as he uttered that apparently friendly statement. “Say you so!” replied Reece, with a sneer. “Then, of 


“T should very much like to know what became of that | course, you can have no objection to be searched.” 
package,” said the banker, returning again to the subject] These words seemed to be a signal to Weaver. 


of the bonds. The cashier immediately seized Thorne by the arms, 
“Do you suspect Thorne of taking them, sir?” asked the| while the bookkeeper, pulling open the boy’s light overcoat, 
~ bookkeeper almost eagerly. thrust his hand into an inner pocket and, to the surprise of 


“T imagine he ought to be the last one in the office| both Mr. Lockwood and Marie, drew out one of the missing 
to come under such a suspicion,” replied aha Lockwood, bonds. 
looking just a bit worried. “There !” ied Reece, triumphantly, “what have you got 
_ “Well, sir, as both Enoch = myself saw him handling] to say to that? The goods have been found on you.” 
the package, I must say | 
Reece paused to allow his se to have the proper effect. : oO 
“Well, sir, go on.” | 





“I was going to add that under the circumstances, it] -’ CHAPTER ° XT. 
looks bad for the boy. If you will remember, he was dis- 
charged from Morris Rowland’s employ without reference.” IN WHICH PHIL GIVES REECE THE LIE DIRECT. 


“How do you know that ?” asked the banker, sharply. 
“It’s no secret, sir. Such things are bound to crop out. Phil Thorne was simply dumfounded when Reece pro- 
IT have friends at Rowland’s who told me all about it.” duced the bond from his overcoat pocket. 
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He couldn’t utter a word even in his own defense, but} covered bond was ceneree in that particular pocket of 


gazed helplessly at the document which the crafty book- 
keeper was offering to the banker. 
- “Ts that one of the missing bonds, sir??? 

It was an Erie Railroad bond, par value $1,000, market 
value about $1,031. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Lockwood, in a voice which trembled 
with emotion, “that is one of the bonds that was in the 
package I took from the safe deposit vaults and sent to 
you by Thorne.” 

“Then, perhaps Thorne can explain how it happened to be 
in his pocket. And he may also be able to throw some light 
on the mystery which envelops the rest of the securities,” 
said Reece, meaningly. 

“JT think you had better come in my office, Thorne,” said 
the banker in a tone that was tinged with a shade of sadness. 


His confidence in the boy had received a severe shock, 


but if Phil was really guilty he did not wish to humiliate 
him before his fellow-clerks. 

Marie felt like crying. 

Not for a moment did she believe the boy was guilty of 
the theft of the bonds openly charged against him by the 
bookkeeper, whom she did not like nor trust even a little bit. 

Her, woman’s instinct whispered to her that this was a 
plot hatched by Phil’s enemies to wreck his young career. 

She would have denounced Reece and his associate, 
Weaver, right there if she had had the slightest ground on 
which to base her words. | 

The mere fact that she knew that the bookkeeper and the 
cashier disliked Phil was no evidence that they had plotted 
against him. ' 

The banker turned to enter his private office, but Phil 
hung back. 


“T beg you will listen to what I have to say, right here 


in the reception-room, sir,” said Phil, in a husky voice. “I 
have been publicly charged with the theft of the bond found 
“upon me by Mr. Reece, as well as other securities of which 
I have not the slightest knowledge, and I wish to make my 
defense as public as has been the accusation.” 
~ “Very well, if you insist on having it that way,” said Mr. 
Lockwood. “If you can explain the thing away it will give 
- me great pleasure to hear you do so.” 
“T don’t say that I can explain it away, sir, but I do say 
that I never took the bond in question from your desk, or 
anywhere else, nor have I the least idea how it came to be 
in my overcoat pocket.” 
“Perhaps it got in there by itself,” sneered Reece. 
“No, it didn’t get there by itself,” replied Phil, regard- 
_ ing the bookkeeper with a searching look, which made that 
individual feel a trifle uneasy. “Somebody put that bond 
in my pocket for the purpose of having it found there. That 
person evidently stole the package of securities, and con- 
ceived the cowardly plan of casting suspicion on me for the 
entire theft.” 
“A very pretty story, indeed? ” sniffed Reece, contemptu- 
~ ously. 
“Tt’s a true story, all the same. Perhaps you will explain 
_ to Mr. Lockwood how you happened to guess that the re- 


my overcoat.” 

For a moment Reece was a bit staggered, but he quickly 
recovered his self-possession. 

“T had not the least idea that it was in any particular 
pocket. I simply thought you might have one or more of 
the bonds about you, and with that idea I began to’ search 
you. I happened to strike the right pocket the first time.” 

“You didn’t follow up your idea to see if I had any more 
of the missing securities. That looks as if you have eon 
all you expected to find on me.” 

“Such talk is all nonsense, and will not hoodwink Mr. 
Lockwood one moment. You had better confess at once, 
return the rest of the bonds, and perhaps Mr. Lockwood, in 
consideration of the fact that you lately saved his life, 


may overlook your transgression.” 


“Mr. Lockwood, from the little you do know of me, do 
you believe I stole that bond, as well as the others in- 
volved?” Phil asked the banker. | 

“T certainly don’t wish to believe you guilty of taking 
them, but from the evidence which has been placed before 
me, you were the only person in my office oe the few 
moments I was out of it.” 

“T do not deny that fact, sir,” answered Phil, stoutly. 

“You were also seen by two persons in the act of handl- 
ing the package of missing securities which lik 4% on my 
desk.” 

“Who told you that?” demanded Phil, a strong suspicion 
forming in his mind. F 

“Mr. Reece saw you and so did “Enoch.” . 

“They told you that they saw the package of securities 
in my hand while you were out of the office?” 

“Yes,” interrupted Reece, “I did see you standing beside 
Mr. Lockwood's desk with the package in your hands, so 
also did Enoch, and we both told the fact to Mr. Lock- 
wood when he said the package was missing.” 

“Then I say you deliberately lied to Mr. Lockwood!” 
cried Phil, hotly, stepping toward the bookkeeper as if he 
meant to strike him, “and. that your nephew lied, too. I 
was standing by the window the whole time I was in the 
private office until Mr. Lockwood returned and called me 
to his desk to give me the letter to deliver at the Mills. 
Building. I haven’t the least doubt now but you are the 
thief yourself.” 

For an instant Reece’s eyes s bladed and a furious reply 
was on his lips, but he restrained himself with a great ef- 


fort, and then laughed maliciously. 


“Tt won’t do, Thorne. There are two witnesses ready to | 
swear that you were not at the window all the time you 
were in the. room. You saw Thorne at Mr. Lockwood's desk, 
didn’t you, Enocht 2” 

“Yes, I saw him there, sure thing, and he had a pecknee 
in his hand, looking at it.” 

“Mr. Lockwood,” cried Phil, excitedly, “I hiitge your 
bookkeeper and his nephew with uttering the basest un- 
truth. I swear I was never near your desk while you were 
out of your office; also, that I never saw the package of 
bonds in question. Mr. Reece has never liked me from the 
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first day I came into this office, ‘neither has Enoch, nor, for 
that matter, has Mr. Weaver, your cashier. This is simply 
a plot to get me out—to make room for a man named Dex- 
ter, a friend of Mr. Reece’s. I call it an infamous scheme. 
It was an easy matter for somebody, perhaps Enoch, to go 
to the clothes-closet and put that one bond in my pocket. 
I tell you, sir, this whole thing is an outrage—a conspiracy 

—and if I live long enough, I will bring the guilt home to 
those who put the job up on me.” | , 

There was the ring of truth as well as of indignant re- 
mnenstrance in, Phil’s tones, and the banker felt impressed 
by it, in spite of the evidence which seemed to brand the boy 
with the theft. 

‘“T hope, sir, you don’t put any credence in Tharie’s 
assertions,” said Reece, hastily. “It is simply a ridiculous 
error on his part that myself and Weaver are opposed to his 
presence in this office. As for Enoch, I cannot say. It is 
quite possible that he and Thorne do not pull together ; but 
what of that? Thorne is endeavoring to clear himself by 
doing Weaver and myself great injustice. He even insinu- 
ates that one of us stole the bonds and put one of the se- 
curities in his pocket to cast suspicion on him. I trust you 
will not forget that both Enoch and myself saw that pack- 


age-in his hand, and, unless he can disprove the fact, our| « He seems to have taken an intense dislike to me, sir. 
» evidence ought to stand.” | | The only reason I can think of is because I got the situa- 
The banker was greatly puzzled how to act in the matter. tion here instead of his friend Dexter.” 


‘Had the entire lot of securities, worth a matter of| “Yow also mentioned Mr. Weaver. What reason has he 
$30,000, been recovered he would have been disposed to let! for not liking you?” 
the thing drop. _ “None that I know of, unless he takes his cue from the 

But he did not care to lose so much property without bookkeeper. They appear to be very friendly.” | 
making an effort to get it back. “Are those the only persons in the office between whom 

He saw that nothing was likely to come of further talk] and yourself there has been friction ?” 
in the reception-room, so he asked everybody to return to| “Yes, gir.” 
| their work, except Phil, whom he requested to follow him] You say you were standing at the window all the time 

into his private office. I was out of the room. Somebody might have entered the 
room and gone to my desk without you being aware of the 
fact. What do you think?” 

“Jt is quite possible, sir; but as Enoch was out in the 
reception-room he must have seen any one go in if he also 
wasn’t looking out of the window.” 

“Such a person could only have been one of my employes, 
as I and my caller were standing near the corridor door, and 
I noes have noticed an outsider solng into the reception- 
room.’ 

The banker pushed the button on his desk. 

In a moment or two Enoch appeared. 

He glanced slyly at Phil out of the corner of his eye. 

“Send Willie to me,” said Mr. Lockwood. 

- Willie came in a minute or so. 

“Willie,” asked the banker, “did you notice any one go 
to the clothessehoset in the rear of ae counting-room about 
three o’clock ?*" 

“Enoch was there about that time, sir, and Mr. Thorne 
got his hat and-coat there a few minutes afterward.” 

“That is all, Willie. Get your hat, I want you to carry 
a, package up to my house.” 

The banker pondered a few moments. 

“Can it be possible that Mr. Reece took those bonds off 


“Leaving the question of theft aside entirely, did you 
or did you not handle that package while standing beside 
my desk during my short absence from this room, as as- 
serted by both Mr. Reece and Enoch ?” 

“No, sir, I did not. « I repeat that I was not near your 
desk during the whole time you were out, but watching a 
street incident from your window.” 

“What was the incident?” 

“A push-cart man was being hustled out of the sibel by. 
the officer on post.” 

_ Mr. Lockwood made a note of the fact in ne mind. 

“Are you not on good,terms with Enoch ?” 

“No, sir. If you will permit me I will mention an inci- 
dent which will show his feelings toward me.” 

“You may do so.” } 

Phil related the fall of the wrapped-up brick from the 
reception-room window. 

“That certainly looks serious,” said the banker, thought- 
fully. 

“My friend, Dick Ovens, will corroborate..me in this.” 

“Do you think you could find that bootblack ?” 

“Yes, sir; he’s around thjs neighborhood every day.” 

‘What ‘has been the trouble between you and Mr. Reece?” 


CHAPTER XIU. 


IN WHICH MR. LOCKWOOD GIVES PHIL THE BENEFIT OF THE 
| | | DOUBT. 

As. soon as Phil had seated himself beside the banker’s 
desk he delivered the answer he had brought back from 
the Mills Building, just as if nothing out of the qe neny 
had occurred. 

Mr. Lockwood took the letter, opened’ it, and having 
studied its contents, put it aside in a drawer. 

Then he turned to the boy. / 

Thorne,” he said, “did you or did you not take that 
package of bonds?” 

' “T did not, Mr. Lockwood.” | 

The question was direct and to the point, and Phil’ s noply 
was equally so. 

The banker watched his countenance narrowly, and was 
bound to admit to himself that truth, or a remarkable simu- 
lation of it, shone from the lad’s eyes. : 
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my desk himself, or induced his nephew to do it, for the 
purpose of ruining ‘Thorne in my estimation, not to speak 
of blasting his whole career if the affair became public? I 
can scarcely believe that. Yet Thorne’s story has the im- 
press of truth. I think I never was so puzzled in my life 
before. In justice to the innocent, and because I must re- 
cover those bonds, I think it will be advisable to send for a 
detective and put the whole thing into his hands. Yes, that 
is what I will do.” 

Then Mr. Lockwood turned to the boy again. 

“We will drop the subject of the missing bonds for the 
present. You may take consolation from the fact that 
_ nothing has really been established against you, and in 
criminal proceedings the presumption always is that a man 
is innocent until he has been proved guilty; therefore, I 
wish you to understand that I give you the benefit of the 
doubt. I hope and believe when we get to the bottom of this 
matter that you will come out with flying colors.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Lockwod,” replied Phil, gratefully. 

“You-are welcome, Thorne. I should feel very bad, in- 
deed, if I found that the confidence I have meme in you 
was misplaced.” 

“Tf you will go thoroughly into the case, sir, you will find 
that I have not deceived you.” 

“That is my present opinion. Now, shen: I swisha ‘to 
speak with you about an entirely different matter.” 

““Yes, sir,” answered the boy, wondering what was 
coming. , 

“T understand that you have speculated in the stock 
market since you came into my employ. Is that a fact?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do you not know that most employers, particularly in 
the financial district, discourage investments of that nature 
on the part of their employes?” 

“T cannot deny that, sir.” 

“Will you kindly tell me the exact nature of your deals 
in the market while you have been with me?” 

“Certainly, sir. It is right that you should know, since 
you make the request. My first deal was in Central Ohio. 
The stock had been selling way below its normal value for 
some time, as the company had passed two semi-annual 
dividends. I saw an item in a financial paper which gave 
me the idea that the road would be likely to recover some- 
thing of its former prestige. Naturally the stock would 
boom. I invested about all the money I had, $300, in 100 
shares on a ten per cent. margin. The stock did go up, as 
you will, perhaps, Fa, and I sold out at a profit of 
$5,000.” 

“You were quite fortunate,” said the banker, regarding 
his clerk with a fresh interest. 

“A short time afterward,” continued Phil, “I bcs that 
a combination had been formed to boom G. W. & O., and 
I invested the bulk of the $5,000 I had made in Central 
Ohio in that stock. I was lucky enough to sell out ten 
minutes before the crash came, and on my 800 shares I 
realized a profit of $18,200.” 

Mr. Lockwood was too much astonished at this revelation 
to open his mouth. 


_ * Wall Street. 


“My bank account now amounted to over $23,000,” the 
boy went on. “Yesterday I put up $20,800 of that sum on 
4,000 shares of A. B. & C., on which I also expect to make 
a good profit as soon as the shares appreciate in value.” 

“Upon my word, Thorne, you are something of a plunger 
in your way,” said the banker, hardly knowing whether » 
he ought to admire or condemn the nerve of his young em- 
ploye. “Have you made it your business to study the mar- . 
ket and Wall Street methods?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You seem very confident that A. B. & C. is going to 
rise in price. May I ask on what ground you base your 
opinion ?” 

“Yes, sir. Perhaps you will see something in it for your- 
self.” > 


Whereupon Phil repeated the substance of the conversa- 
tion he had overheard between two old brokers in the re- 
ception-room of the American Trust Co. 

The banker looked interested and asked the boy to de- 
scribe the gentlemen. 


Phil did so to the best of his recollection. | 
_Mr. Lockwood nodded as if he recognized the persons. 
“Tt is my opinion you did well in buying that stock. The 
two gentlemen in question are large stockholders in the 
road, and both are on the board of directors. Quite acci- 
dentally you have acquired a valuable tip. i think so well 
of it in fact that I am going to give you my check for 
$5,000 on the strength of your confidential disclosure.” 
“JT am willing you should have it for nothing, sir,” re- — 
plied Phil, eagerly. “Your good opinion is of more value 
to me than twice $5,000.” 30 7 
“T believe you, Thorne, and am now more than ever satis- 
fied that you are not guilty of taking that package of bonds. 
All the same, I cannot accept that tip for nothing. I will 
pay you $5,000 for it. I hope you have not told anybody 
about A. B. & C.” 
“T told Miss Minturn that I had bought the stock, and 
showed her the memorandum I received from Mr. Brown, 
who does my trading.” 


“You mean this?” asked the banker, with a smile, pro- 
ducing the paper handed to him by Enoch. 

“Why, how came you to get that, sir?” asked Phil, in 
surprise. “I was not aware that I had lost it.” 

_“Enoch handed it to me while you were out. I think he 

picked it off the carpet in front of my desk. At least he 
appeared to do so. You must have dropped it.” '. 

“T evidently did. Thank you, sir,” said Phil, as he 
took it. 


“And now, Thorne, I hope that after your present 
deal is concluded, and with reasonably good judgment it 
should be successful, that you will let the market alone 
hereafter. Success such as has come to you has a tendency 
to make one reckless, and sooner or later results in disaster. 
You ought not to have invested more than half of your valu- 
able capital in any one of your ventures, as the fluctuations 
of the market are uncertain, and everything is chance in 
A stock doesn’t have to decline very much to 
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Wipe out a margin, and the first thing you know a sudden 
slump in the stock in which you have invested will wipe 
out the whole of your former winnings.” 
“Yes, sir. I understand that.” 
“T will resume this subject at some future time, prob- 
ably. It is now half-past four o’clock, so I think you had 
"better go home instead of returning to your desk. Resume 
your duties to-morrow morning as if nothing had happened, 
and leave the bond matter in my hands for one e up.” 
“Very well, sir.” 
Phil left by the private door opening on the Seales, 

while the banker called up by telephone a prominent de- 
tective agency, and requested that a detective be sent around 
to his office at once. | 


CHAPTER XIII. 
IN WHICH ENOCH PUTS HIS FOOT IN IT. 


In the meantime Reece and Weaver held a pow-wow over 
the situation. 

They were not quite certain to what extent they could 
congratulate themselves upon the success of their plot 
against Phil Thorne. 

They knew that Mr. Lockwood was predisposed in the 
boy’s favor, if from nothing else but gratitude for Phil’s in- 
.terference with Rowland’s murderous attack, and they 
feared that the lad’s square denial of guilt would have its 
effect on the banker. 


“He may bring a detective into the case,” said ‘the cash- 


ier, “and have you and Enoch put through the third degree. 
If your nephew should weaken under fire, the three of us 
_ might find ourselves in a bad hole. What have you done 
with the rest of the bonds?” 

“T slipped them under the safe,” replied Reece, 

“Well, if you take my advice, you’ll get them outside of 
the office as soon as possible. You can’t tell but the whole 
office may be overhauled at any moment. Send them up 
to your house by Enoch, right away.” res 

“T think I will,” decided the bookkeeper. 

Accordingly, Reece called his nephew into the counting- 
room and handed him an ordinary-looking parcel in which 
he had concealed the A with directions to leave it 
at his house. 

After Enoch had departed, Reece breathed more freely. 

It wanted a few minutes of five when a sharp-eyed man, 
with a business-like air, entered the office and inquired for 
My. Lockwood. 

Weaver showed him into the private room. 


~|see how he can do it without a witness.” © 


Ito his desk after his interview with the boss. 
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can’t see How any detective can break us down. It will be 
up to Thorne to corroborate his own statement. I fail to 


‘One of the bonds having been found in his possession, 
and with two credible witnesses ready to swear that he was 
handling the package of securities alongside of the old 
man’s desk, I think we have him dead to rights,” said 
Weayer. “I think it probable that Lockwood will let him 
go, but will not prosecute him. I see that he didn’t return 
That is en- 
couraging on the whole.” 

“T hope so,” replied the bookkeeper, as he nee on his hat 
and coat, preparatory to going home. 

At that moment Marie passed both the men on her way 
out, and she didn’t notice either even by so much as a 
glance. | 

She had always disliked Reece, and, especially, Weaver, 
but now she felt an utter contempt for the two men, as she 
held them responsible for the trouble which had fallen 
upon Phil that afternoon. 

She had grown to think a great deal of the bright, gen- 
tlemanly boy who was her frequent escort to the Brooklyn: 
Bridge cars, and not for one moment would she believe him 
guilty of the crime under the suspicion of which he ‘had 
fallen. ; 

The banker put the case into the detective’s hands, and 
after the employes had all departed for their homes the 
sleuth searched every nook and corner of the office for a 
trace of the missing bonds. = — A 

Needless to say his labor was wasted. 

Much to the surprise of Reece and Weaver, Phil appeared 
at his desk next morning and went on with his work. 

Enoch was also astonished to see him on the premises, 
and the three held a talk on the subject. 

They didn’t like the look of it. 

Had the scheme failed? 

If so, was something going to drop in another direction ? 

Each of them experienced a feeling of uneasiness as the 
morning advanced, which was not lessened by the reapear- 
ance of the detective. 

Phil was called into the private office and piensa by 
the sleuth. 

‘Then he was sent out to find the bootblack who had fig- 
ured in the brick-bat incident. 

That youth was introduced through the private door, and 


| his evidence implicated Enoch so clearly that the messenger 


was asked in to face him. 
“He’s a liar!’ cried Enoch, when called upon to defend 
himself. . “I never dropped that brick out of the window.” 
The bdotblack, however, was positive in his identification. 
“I’m afraid I shall have to put you wnder arrest, young 


“That's a detective as sure as your name is Reece,” he} man, and take you up to the Tombs,” said the detective, 
said to the bookkeeper, when he returned to the counting-— severely, 


room. 
“Do you think so?” asked ‘ahos nervously. 
“T’m certain of it.” 


“Under arrest!” gasped Enoch, turning fairly green 
from fear. 
“That is unless you make a clean breast of what you 


“Tl have to caution Enoch this evening as to what he' know about the disappearance of that package of bonds 
_ lay expect to-morrow. If we both atiel to our stories 1‘ from Mr. Lockwood’s desk yesterday.” 
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“T don’t know anything about it,” replied Enoch, dog- 
gedly. 

“Didn’t you tell Mr. Lockwood that you saw Thorne 
standing beside his desk with the bonds in his hands?” 

&é Yes.”’ 

“Do you still maintain that story?” 

©Y og.”” 

“You are ready to go to court and swear to that fact, 
are you?” 

“Yes,” replied Enoch, with a trace of uneasiness which 
was not lost on the sharp eyes of the detective. 

“What were you doing in the clothes-closet just before 
Thorne went there for his coat and hat yesterday after- 
noon?” . 


“T wasn’t doing nothing pies cs 

“You mean to say you wasn’t there at the time?” 

“No, I wasn’t there.” 

“Call the boy, Willie,” asked the detective, cue 

Enoch began to look frightened. 

He had no idea any one had seen him when he went to 
the closet to put the bond into Phil’s pocket. 

He thought he had made sure he was unobserved. 

Willie made his appearance in answer to the banker’s 
ring. | oy 

In response to the detective’s question he asserted posi- 
tively he had seen Enoch go to the closet at the time men- 
tioned. 


“Do you know what he was doing there?” 

“No, sir.” 

“What have you to say to that?” asked the detective, 
turning to the messenger. 

“T didn’t go there,” persisted Enoch, with a vindictive 
glance at the little office-boy. 

“You deny that you put that bond in Thorne’ s overcoat 
pocket ?” 

“T didn’t put it in his pocket.” 

“Did you see anybody enter this office while Mr. Lock- 
wood was in the corridor ?” 

“Nobody but Phil Thorne.’ 

“Tf anybody else had gone into this room you would 
have seen them, would you not?” 

“T guess so.” 

“Don’t you know?” thundered the detective. 

“Yes,” faltered Enoch, in a scared voice. 


“Tsn’t it a fact that your. uncle, Mr. Reece, came in 


here at the time?” 

“No, he didn’t.” 

“You are sure of that?” persisted the detective, boring 
the messenger through and through with his pam like 
eyes. 

“Yes, I’m sure of it.” 

“You are positive he didn’t pass through the reception- 
room?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Tf he had been in the reception-room at all.you would 
have seen him?” * 

“Ves.” 


“Will you ring for Mr. Reece?” asked the detective of - 
the banker. | 

“Mr. Reece,” said the detective, pleasantly, “you stated 
yesterday afternoon before Mr. Lockwood that you saw 


| Thorne standing beside this desk, with the package of 


bonds, since missing, in his hand. Is that right?” 
“Yes, that is the fact.” 
_ “Where were you standing at the time?” 

“In the reception-room, close to the oare of this room, 
which was slightly ajar.” 

“Where was this boy at the time?” indicating Enoch. 

“Sitting in his chair by the window.” 

“You are positive about that ?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Reece, wondering what the detective 
was driving at. 

“Then he saw you at the door, did he?” . 
“T suppose he did,” replied the bookkeeper, in a slightly 
hesitating way, as if uncertain whether this answer would © 

help his cause or not. 

“T should like to find some evidence a of 
the fact that you actually were in the position to see that 
Thorne had the bonds in his hands.” 

‘The bait was greedily swallowed by Reece. 

“JT am quite sure Enoch saw me standing there. You 
remember the fact, don’t you, Enoch?” and he glanced 
meaningly at his nephew. 

Much to his surprise the boy answered, surlily: 

“No, I don’t. You wasn’t in here at all.” 

“Why, Enoch, how can you say that? You know——” 

“T don’t know nothing.” : | 

“My dear sir,” said Reece, “I’m aftaid my neher. is a 
little absent-minded. He certainly did see me when I came 
as far as the door and glanced in.” 

“Then there is no doubt of the fact that you were in the 
reception-room at the time?” } 

“None whatever,” replied the hookkeeper, suavely, thus — 
unconsciously giving the lie direct to his nephew. 

“You didn’t have that package of bonds in your hands 
again after sending them to Mr. Lockwod by this boy?” . 

“No, sir,” replied Reece, glibly. | 

“How were they done up?” 

“In a.white wrapper on which was the stamp of the Man- 
hattan Trust Co.” 

“The wrapper was intact when you sent ‘the bonds to 
Mr. Lockwood ?” 

“T am certain of it.” | 

“How then do you account for the fact that a portion of 
that wrapper with the stamp came to be lying under the 
safe behind your desk ?” 

This question staggered the bookkeeper, and he turned.a — 
sickly white. 

“Mr. Reece,” said the detective, coolly, what did you do 
with those bonds?” - 

“Sir !” ejaculated. the bookkeeper. 
me——”” , 

“T am sorry, but I am compelled to arrest you and your 
nephew for theft and conspiracy. Get your hats and coats, 


“You don’t aceuse 


‘both of you.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


IN WHICH PHIL IS FULLY VINDICATED. 

At the Tombs, Enoch broke down entirely and confessed, 
under promise of immunity from prosecution, that his 
uncle and Weaver had put up the job on Thorne. 

That he had been induced to put the recovered bond in 


Phil’s overcoat pocket, and had received $10 for doing so.. 


He had received another bill in consideration of his 
agreeing to swear to the fact that he had seen the eee 
of bonds in Phil’s hand. 


He told that he had, at his uncle’s request, taken a pack- 
~ age, which he believed contained the securities, up to Mr. 
Reece’s home and turned them over to his aunt. 

Th detective went up to the bookkeeper’s residence, tak- 
ing Enoch with him, for the purpose of recovering the 
bonds, but Mrs. Reece said her husband had taken them 
-and she had no idea where he had put them. 

As the officer had taken the precaution of providing him- 
self with a search-warrant, he was empowered to make an 
examination of the premises. : 


The package of bonds were found wrapped up in a news- 
paper in Reece’s desk, and the detective took charge of 
them, turning them over to the court as evidence to be sub- 
sequently produced at the trial. 

. Enoch was locked wy at the House of Detention for wit- 
nesses, 


That afternoon Weaver was arrested at the office and 
made a full admission before Mr. Lockwood of the facts 
of the case. 


He was held as an accessory and locked up at the Tombs. 

Thus Phil was fully exonerated and. received the con- 
gratulations of everybody in the office. 
 “T never doubted for a moment but that you were inno- 
cent of that terrible accusation,” said Marie, joyfully, as 
Phil held her shapely little hand in his perhaps a trifle 
longer than was necessary. “I was sure Mr. Reece and 
probably Mr. Weaver, as well as that horrid Enoch, were 
at the bottom of it all. Several times I felt as if I ought 
to go in and tell Mr. Lockwood of my suspicions, but I was 
afraid it would look out of place in me doing ae a? 

“T am glad you didn’t, Marie, I mean ] Miss 

“Oh, never mind the Miss,” she said, with a smile and a 
slight blush. 

“Well,” returned the boy, with some hesitation, “if you 
don’t mind me calling pe: plain Marie—I beg your pardon, 
you couldn’t be plain, you’re too pretty for that.” 

“You're exceedingly complimentary,” laughed the girl. 
“Tf I only deserved: 

“You deserve it, all right,” insisted Phil, growing bolder 
as he proceeded. “I was going to say I'll call you Marie 
if——” and he looked at her a bit doubtfully, “if you'll 
drop the Mr. and call me simply Phil.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “I’m afraid I couldn’t do that.” 
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“What! Not between ourselves? We know each other 
pretty well now, and are quite friendly. It seems so formal 
for you to call me Mr. Thorne.” 

“Well, ” she said, slowly, “1’ll take the matter under con- 
sideration.” 


“All right,” replied the boy in his breezy way. 

“You haven’t looked at the market quotations this after- — 
noon, have you?” she said, a few moments later. 

“Upon my word I have not,” admitted Phil. ‘“ Not since 
yesterday. I’ve been too much worked up over this bond 
affair to think of stocks. Ill take a look at the ticker right 
away,” he added, eagerly, anxious to see how he stood on 
A. B. & C. 

“You needn’t,” she said, with a smile. “TI can tell you 
what you want to know, for I took down the closing figures 
for the day of your latest investment. There they are,” and 
she pushed a slip of paper toward him. 

He took it up and read: 

“1,500 A. B. & C., 54 1-8—2,700, 54 3:8—3,500, 54 1-2.” 

“Two and one-half points to the good! That means [ 
am $10,000 ahead of the game.” 

“You are certainly a lucky boy,” she said. 

“Well, don’t say a word about it, Miss—I mean Marie. 
Whatever I tell you about my stock operations is strictly 
on the Q. T:, don’t forget.” 

“] will remember that, Mr. 

“You mean ” interrupting her. 

“No, I don’t, you foolish boy!” she cried, with a laugh, 
pushing him away. “Go back, to your desk now, I have 
several letters to copy.” 








Next day Phil and the banker received a summons from 
the Grand Jury to appear before that body and testify in 
the case against Broker Rowland, which they did on the 
day following. 


The jury found a true bill against the broker, and the 
papers were sent to the District-Attorney’s office. 

“T have managed to get about 12,000 shares of A. B. C. 
at an average price of 54,” said the banker, confidentially 
to Phil. “I want you to go on the Street and buy in for 
me all you can get your hands on.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

That afternoon he succeeded in J titans 8,000 shares 
through curb brokers, including a block of 3,000 from an 
operator to whom he was referred by a broker who knew 
the party who had the stock. 


Phil, however, had to give 58 for the block, which was 
satisfactory to Mr. Lockwood. 

On that basis Phil’s own holdings represented a profit to 
date of $16,000. 

“Mother will be able to buy a house for herself, if I 
come out of this speculation as well as I expect,” he said. 

He met Dick Ovens that afternoon for the first time in 
several days. — 

Dick had been confined to the house with a bad cold, and 
was by no means over it yet. F 

“How’s thidgs, old bad?” asked Dick. 
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“All right,” laughed Phil. “TI see you’re all stuffed up.”| misfortune, but still he couldn’t be expected to feel much 


“Stuffed ub,” replied his chum, “I should say I ab. 
Whed a bad has a cold id fis head he cad’t speak ie, 
plaid, cad he?” 

“T should say not. Been in si te 
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“How'd you fill in time?” 

“Playid with my yellow dog, and readid.” . 

“Playing with your yellow dog and reading, eh. That’s 
pretty good occupation. By the way, what makes Benson, 
the cashier of your establishment, look so worried? Is it 
because your boss has been indicted for a ene on Mr. 
Lockwood ?” 


“No-b. He’s beed codtestidg his wife’s will.” 

“Why, didn’t know his wife was dead.” 

“That’s just it—she isd’t.” 

“Oh, I see,” grinned Phil. “He’s a henpecked naba: a 

“Bedsod is a fuddy bad, ady way,” continued Dick. “He 
claibs that he built the first passedger elevators used id 
this coudtry.” 


“He’s away off. The Mississippi steamboats were run- 
ning and blowing up regularly long before he was born.” 

“Aid’t you fuddy, I dod’t thidk,” said Dick, making a 
bluff to strike Phil. 

“Never mind, I’ve got something to tell you, chum.” 

“What is id?” 

“T came near being mixed up in a very bad scrape.” 

“Yqu dod’t say.” 
_ Then Phil gave his friend an outline of the bond affair. 

“Thed Reece add Weaver are id the Toobs ?” 

“'That’s where they are.” 

“Serves theb right. I hobe they get sedd ub.” 

“Reece will, I’m certain. Well, so long; I’ve go to get 
along back to the office.” 

“So lodg. Cobb over to the house to-dight add see the 
dog. 9) 


CHAPTER XV. 


IN WHICH PHIL SHOWS: HIS NERVE IN MORE WAYS THAN 
ONE. | 
\ 

Several weeks passed away and then the trial of Rowland 
came on. 

He was ably defended, but, on the evidence of Mr. Lock- 
wood and Phil, was convicted and sentenced to a term up 
the river. 

His seat on the Exchange was sold to make good some of 
his obligations, and his family was reduced from luxury 
to comparative poverty. 

The man was absolutely ruined both socially and finan- 
cially. 


Phil was far too noble and manly to rejoice at the man’s 


sympathy for him. 

Reece, Weaver and Enoch were tried, and each was con- 
victed on separate counts, the two men going to Sing Sing 
for several years, while Enoch was sent to the Reformatory 
for one year. 

A. B. & C. stock had been steadily but slowly advancing 
in price all this time, until Phil was able to figure his 
paper profits as high as $72,000. | 

Still he did not order his stock sold. 

He had had several consultations with Mr. Lockwood in 
reference to the stock, and the banker had advised him to 
hold on till he gave him the tip to sell. 

» Phil knew that Mr. Lockwood’s judgment was much bet- 
ter than his own, and therefore followed his advice. 

On the day following Rowland’s trial, A. B. & C. got a 
sudden move on in the Exchange, and every broker on the 
floor apparently was of a sudden seized with the desire to 
buy some of the stock. , 

All that day and the next the shorts were busy trying 
to cover their contracts, and because they found it almost 
impossible to get the stock, the price went soaring. 

When it reached: 82, Phil began to consider the advis- 
ability of selling. 

That was considerably above the stock’s siti value. 

Still there was no sign from Mr. Lockwood. 

The banker believed it would go to 90 at least. | 

“T might offend Mr. Lockwood if I sold out now,” said 
Phil to himself that day, as he watched the excitement on 
the floor from the Exchange gallery. “Well, I’ve got nerve 
enough to hold on as long as he dares to. Let me see, 
I could realize a profit of $30 a share if I sold this moment, 
that means $120,000 on my block. The shorts would wel- 
come those shares with open arms. I’m afraid they'll have 
to pay more than 82 if they want to get my holdings.” 

Without the banker’s knowledge, Phil gave the market a 
good share of his attention and he visited the Exchange gal- 
lery several times a day to study the situation. 
~ At length Mr. Lockwood notified him that he was 8 about 
to unload his 16,000 shares. 

“All right, sir. You're not going to hold on “for 90 
then ! 999 

“No; 84 is good enough for me. You’d better sedochane 
your broker to sell you out, too, in small lots, so as not to 


| disturb the price.” 


Phil thought the matter over, and concluded he wouldn’t 
sell. 


“Tt requires good nerve to be a successful operator, and 
I mean to be a big one some day if I live long enough, so 
I’ll just test mine. I’m $128,000 ahead now. I’m going to 
risk it all on the chance of reaching 90, sink or swim.” 

It was a nervy resolution, but once Phil decided on his 
course he stuck right to it. 

His motto now was 90 or bust, with the chances ious 
even for either result. 

Mr. Lockwood got out from under at a big profit, and 
supposed Phil had followed his example. 
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The craze for the shares was so great, and the unload- 
ing of the banker’s shares so carefully conducted, that the 
price did not fall, but continued to go up. | 


On thé third day A. B. & C. had reached 89, and. Marie} 


was simply crazy with excitement over Phil’s luck. 
“When are you going to sell?” she asked, anxiously. 
“Give it up,” he replied, tantalizingly. 
“T do wish you would,” she said, earnestly. “I’ve lost my 
appetite over your investment since the excitement set in. 


I’m so afraid that at any moment we may hear of another] 


panic on the Exchange, then where yould you be?” 
“In the soup, I’m afraid,” answered the boy; with a 
laugh. 
“You take it very cool,” she said, nervously. 
“Sure. Why not?” 
“PH—T'll call you—Phil if you'll promise to sell out 
now,” she promised, with a blush. 
“You will?” he cried, eagerly. 
“ Y -eeg, 9 
IPs a bargain. What’s the last quotation ?” 
“T’ll look at the tape,” she said, eagerly. 
__ She returned in a minute. 
- #Well?” he asked, calmly. 
“Five hundred at 89.” 
Phil walked over to the telephone booth and called up his 
broker. 


“Sell my A. B. & C. in small lots at the market price,” 
he sent over the wire. 

livery share of it went at from 891-8 to 901-2, the 
average being about 90. 

The last transaction had hardly been recorded before 
somebody hastily dumped 10,000 shares on the top-heavy 
market. : 

Those on the inside had by this time unloaded at the high 
figures obtained and no longer had any reason to support 
the unreal prices now reigning. 

The consequence was that the sudden bear attack had its 
fatal effect. : 

A. B. & ©. got a heavy blow, and a repetition of the G. 
W. & O. panic took place on the floor. 

There was a general and alarming shrinkage in prices, 
especially in A. B. & C., and a good many venturesome 
brokers, and a far tebe number of their ras got 
soaked in the financial solar plexis. . 


“Honor bright ?” ; 


But Phil Thorne wasn’t worrying. 

He had learned over the wire that his stock was sold 
before the drop, and he figured out that he had cleared 
$152,000, out of which he had only to pay peniemet ts like 
$1,000 in commissions and interest, 

“Well,” said Phil, that afternoon as they were preparing 
to go home, “like a good soldier, I’ve obeyed orders and 
sold out.” 


“You're a god boy—Phil,” answered Marie, with a little 
blush. 


“Thank you,” nodded the ae approvingly, “ you say it 
quite nicely.” | 
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“Dol?” she asked, demurely. 

“Sure thing. If 

“ What: 9?) 

~“Do you want to know real bad 2” 

ce Yes. ? 

“There, then.” 

And he actually kissed her. 

“Phil Thorne, how dare you!” she sectaens, with a 
crimsoned countenance. 

“You wanted to know, real bad, didn’t you?” 

“T’ve a great mind not to speak to you again.” 

“You wouldn’t punish me so bad as that, I hope,” he 
said, with mock penitence. 

“Well, I think you’re the nerviest boy in Wall Street.” 

“T’ve been practising for the past week with A. B. & C.” 

“JT think you have,” she replied, with a pout. 

“Now that you’ve got your hat on straight, do I see you 
to the cars?” 





“T’ve a mind not to walk with you.” 

“Tf it’s bad as that [ll take that kiss back.” 

“No, you won’t, Phil Thorne,” she cried, dancing away. 

“Very well; you’re welcome to it,’’ he grinned. 

“T like that,” she said, with a saucy smile. 

“T’m glad you do—I liked it, too:” 

“What nonsense! Are you coming?” she asked. 

“Like a bird,” he answered, putting on his hat and fol- 
lowing her out at the door. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE DEAL WHICH WON A MILLION AND A HALF. 


~, 


So far as Phil Thorne was concerned, Wall Street was 
pretty quiet for the next six months. | 
‘He had promised Mr. Lockwood, after telling him he had 


about $175,000 in the bank to his credit, that he wouldn’t 


speculate again for at least six months, and, of course, he 
couldn’t think of breaking his word. 


All the same, he kept abreast of the market and studied 
the fluctuations in the prices of the different securities with 
the same attention and eagerness as when he had his money 
at stake. 


Phil feared that when the half year had expired that his 
employer would make him renew his promise to keep out 
of the market, and as he had grown decidedly eager to try 
his luck again in the mighty game of chance, which keeps 
thousands for a large part of the time on the ragged edge, 
he was wondering how he aie manage to evade such a 
request. 

Mr. Lockwood, however, was too busy a man to recollect 
when Phil’s time limit expired, and so, when the 183d day 
of the boy’s retirement from the market had faded into the 
misty past, he welcomed his right to engage in a new deal 
with great relish. 


\ *s 
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Marie had more than once expressed her gratification 


that Phil could not risk his money baiting the bears for a 


long time to come, and she and the boy had many a sham 
battle over that interesting fact. | 

Therefore, as the last day of his engagement drew near 
_ and finally passed, he was careful to say nothing which 
would cause her to suspect that he contemplated renewing 
hostilities with the frisky brokers. 

About this time Phil noticed paragraphs going the round 
of the daily press to the effect that a disagreement had 
arisen among the board of directors of a certain big transit 
company, and this had precipitated a war between the two 
factions for the control of the road. i 

There were thousands of shares of the road upon the mar- 
ket, and as the annual election would soon take place, those 
directly interested in the issue were striving to increase 
- their holdings. ; 

As a matter of course, the stock began to rise in value, 
and a great many shares changed hands every day. 

There was no getting away from the fact that Phil was 
a born speculator. 


He scented the approaching fray as a war-horse sniffs 
the smoke of the distant batile, and he was simply wild to 
be in the thick of it. 


This feeling was not lessened by a remark he overheard 
Mr. Lockwood pass with one of his best customers. 

“It’s going to be a fight between financial giants, Ed- 
wards,” he said. “The Standard Oil interests have de- 
termined to get control of the road at any cost, for the 
profits of the system will be enormous when the improve- 
ments under way shall have been completed and put in 
operation, Take my word for it, those shares will go up to 
200 before the fight is ended.” 

Phil knew the transit company’s stock was then quoted 
at 148. 

_ He immediately resolved to buy on margin as many 
shares of the stock as he could get hold of, hardly-believing 
he could get enough to exhaust his capital. 

“Tn a case of this kind, I guess I’m safe in going the 
whole hog, notwithstanding the boss’s advice that I ought 
not to risk more than one-half of my bank account in any 
one venture, I’ve nerve enough to risk every dollar of my 
$175,000 in this spec.” 

So he hurried over to his old broker, Brown, and gave him 
the order to buy any part of 10,000 shares of Transit stock, 
as soon as he could get them. 


Owing to the price of the shares, it was beyond Brown to , 


swing such an order by. himself, so he divided the commis- 
sion among several strong brokers. 

The other brokers, of course, had no knowledge of the 
identity of Brown’s client. 

Brown was responsible to them for all of the stock se- 
cured, and they went ahead to fill their part of the order. 

It took the best part of two weeks to gather in the 10,000 
shares, and as the price advanced daily, a dozen different 


amounts were paid for the stock, each one higher than the 


other, until the last one was secured at 165. 


: 


‘The average cost per share to Phil might be set at 155, 
so the amount of cash he had to put up was $155,000, and 
his profits in sight at the moment the deal was finally ar- 
ranged already amounted to an average of $10 per share 
or $100,000. 

By this time the most strenuous exertions were being 
made by the brokers of the rival interests to get hold of 
all the shares they could, 

The election was only ion days away, and neither faction 
could confidently count upon victory as yet. “ 

Phil, with wonderful self-control, refrained from looking 
at the office indicator except when he came in or passed 
out through the reception-room. 

When he did look, however, he always found the price a © 
point or more higher than when he last surveyed the tape. 

When the Exchange closed on the following Saturday 


|noon the price of Rapid Transit registered 175. 


“Which makes me $200,000 ahead, ” he muttered, with. a 
satisfied grin. 


“What are you smiling at so broadly, Phil,” asked Marie, _ 
observing his pleased look. 

“JT was just figuring whether I ala afford to buy a 
certain quarter of a million residence for you and I to live 
in when you have decided whether or not you intend to 
become Mrs. Phil Thorne.” 

“The idea!” cried Marie, blushing furiously. 
if I’d marry a boy like you.” 

“Well, you might do worse,” he grinned, laaliciensy. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she replied, with a coquettish toss. 
of her pretty head. 


“Well, if you don’t know, I'll have to educate you up to 


i.” 

“T’m afraid you'd find a pretty large contract on your 
hands.” lee 

“You’re not so very big when one comes to size you up,” 
snickered the boy. “I should judge you don’t weigh over 
125. pounds.” 


“Aren’t you smart?” 
“You've got to be to catch a pretty girl like yourself, for 
instance,” ; 


“Phil Thorne, will you lies talking nonsense?” — 

“Why, I think that’s a sensible remark.” 

“You'd oblige me very much if you’d direct your 
thoughts into another channel,” 

“Tf you'll point out the channel, I’ll endeavor és oblige.” 

“What did you have for aunnee that has made ey sO 
wonderfully bright?” — 

“There are two things I didn’t have for dinner which 
you couldn’t guess.” | 

“T’m not gifted with second sight. What were they?” 

“Why, breakfast and supper. That’s dead easy,” said 
Phil, with a chuckle. | | | 

“You horrid boy!” cried Marie, with a pout. 

All the same, they went to Coney Island that afternoon 
and took in several dollars’ worth of side shows. | 

Several days more went by, when it was announced in 


* Just as 
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the papers that the rival interests had secured about all the 
Rapid Transit stock obtainable on the market. 

A careful computation by the representative man of each 
‘pool demonstrated that a matter of 15,000 shares were yet 
to be accounted for. 

Whichever faction succeeded in lassoing 10,000 shares of 
this stock was certain of getting the control of the road. 

The question was, who was holding this stock? 

Mr. Lockwood mentioned the subject one day to Phil. 

“The lucky holders of Rapid Transit have the opportun- 
ity of their lives,” he said. “They have but to pool their 
stock and ask for bids, the whole block to go to the side 
offering the highest figure. It’s quoted at 202 to-day, with 
no offers. A 10,000 block ought to fetch an unheard-of 
price.” 


«lf you’ were ‘ike to bid on a 10,000 block of Rapid 
Transit this moment, what would you offer?” asked Phil, 
as if the matter was not of any great interest to him. 
“Two hundred and fifty dollars a share,” replied the 
banker, promptly. | 

“Well, Mr. ‘Lockwood, if you are anxious to make such 
a bid I can téll you that Mr. Brown, my old broker, con- 
“trols such a block of Transit stock for one of his clients. 
I have no doubt he will consider a cn from you to 
_ purchase the stock.” 
cy “How do you eee that, Thorne?” eid the banker, 
| sharply. 

“You must excuse me tom answering that question, sir.” 
“Can I rely upon your information ? ee 

“You can, sir.” 
In ten minutes Mr. Lockwood had sent a bid of $250 per 
‘share for a 10,000 block of R. T. to Mr. Brown. . 


A notice was inserted by Phil in the Wall Street edition 
of the Sun that Brown, the broker, would receive sealed 
bids for 10,000 shares of R. T. ap to three o’clock on Wed- 
nesday afternoon. 


_ All Wall Street at once became interested in ne an- 
nouncement. 

The representatives of the rival factions, of course, saw 
the notice and were among the first'to submit proposals. 

A score of bankers and brokers, who saw the chance of 
raising the ante on the opposing interests in the Transit 
fight, also made high bids. 


Everybody was asking everybody else if he knew who 
the fortunate person was who had called for bids on R. T. 

Nobody had the least idea, but the general opinion was 
that several small owners had pooled their stock, as Mr. 
Lockwood had suggested to Phil, and that Brown was 
authorized by them to make the sale to the highest bidder, 
as announced. 


_ Promptly at three o’clock on Witinwoday the dozen odd 
bids were opened in Phil’s presence. 

Some of the prices offered were remarkable. 

Mr. Lockwood’s $250 a share wasn’t in it. 


The Standard Oil interests scooped the trick with a bid 
_ of $302 per share. 


Phil Thorne’s profit was $1,470,000, from which there 
was only to be deducted his broker’s commissions and such 
other expenses as the nature of the deal called for. 

When he received his check, his combined capital 
amounted to $1,850,000, “quite enough to get married on,” ~ 
he naively remarked to Marie, when he confided the whole 
transaction to her. 

To say that Mr. Lockwood was amazed when Phil con- 
fessed to him that he had been the unknown owner of the 
much-desired block of Rapid Transit stock would be putting 
the thing very mild, indeed. 

“You’re a wonder, young man,” he said, admiringly: “A 
million and a half profit on 10,000 shares of any stock 
held merely as a speculative venture, I think, is rarely 
equalled in Wall Street. By the way, I think you prom- 
ised me you would not go into the market for six months.” 

“T did, sir, and I faithfully kept my word. The time 
limit had expired before I bought a dollar’s worth of R. T.” 

“Hadn’t you better renew that promise for another half 
year?” 

“T have already made that agreement with whole” re- 
plied Phil. ; 

“Tndeed! May I ask whom? Your mother 2” 

“No, sir. Miss Minturn.” 

“Ahem! Why, Miss Minturn?” with some curiosity. 

“Because it was only on that condition she would con- 
sent to become engaged to me, with the view of our mar- 
riage when I became twenty-one.” 

Later on, when Mr. Lockwood had finished dictating to 
his stenographer, he turned to her and said: 

“Thorne has informed me that you have promised to 
become his wife as soon as he shall have reached his ma- 
jority. Permit me to congratulate you, Miss Minturn. 
You have won the Nerviest Boy in Wall Street.” 


THE END. 
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MESMERISM. 

No. 81. HOW TO MBSMBRIZH.—Containing the most ap- 
proved methods of mesmerism; also how to cure all kinds of 
diseases by animal magnetism, or, magnetic healing. By Prof. Leo 
Hugo Koch, A. C, S., author of “How to Hypnotize,” etc. 


PALMISTRY. 


No. 82. HOW TO DO PALMISTRY.—Containing the most ap- | 


proved methods of reading the lines on the hand, together with 
a full explanation of their meaning. Also explaining phrenology, 
and the key for telling character by, the bumps on the head. By 
Leo Hugo Koch, A. C. 8. Fully illustrated. 


No, 83. HOW TO HYPNOTIZE.—Containing valuable and in- 
structive information regarding the science of hypnotism. Also 
explaining the most approved methods which are employed by the 
leading hypnotists of the world. By Leo Hugo Koch, A.C.S. 


ene SPORTING. 

No. 21, HOW TO HUNT AND FISH.—The most complete 
hunting and fishing guide ever published. It contains full in- 
structions about guns, hunting dogs, traps, trapping and fishing, 
together with descriptions of game and fish. 

No. 26. HOW TO ROW, SAIL AND BUILD A BOAT.—Fully 
illustrated. Every boy should know how to row and sail a boat. 
Full instructions are given in this little book, together with in- 
etructions on swimming and riding, companion sports to boating. 

No. 47. HOW TO BRBDAK, RIDE AND DRIVE A HORSE.— 
A complete treatise on the horse. Describing the most useful horses 
for business, the best horses for the road; also valuable recipes for 
diseases peculiar to the horse. 

No. 48. HOW TO BUILD AND SAIL CANOES.—A handy 

k for boys, containing full directions for constructing canoes 
ene rhe. most popular manner of sailing them, Fully illustrated. 

y C. Stansfield ; 


icks. 
FORTUNE TELLING. 

No. 1. NAPOLEON’S ORACULUM AND DRBAM BOOK.— 
Containing the great oracle of human destiny; also the true mean- 
ing of almost any kind of dreams, together with charms, ceremonies, 
and oN of cards. A complete book. 

No. 23. HOW 


TO EXPLAIN DREAMS.—HEverybody dreams, | 


from the little child to the aged man and woman. This little book 
gives the explanation to all kinds of dreams, together with lucky 
and unlucky days, and ‘“Napoleon’s Oraculum,” the book of fate. 

No. 28. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES.—Everyone is desirous of 
knowing what his future life will bring forth, whether happiness or 
misery, wealth or poverty. You can tell by a glance at this little 
book. Buy one and be convinced. Tell your own fortune. Tell 
the fortune of your friends. 

No. 76. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES BY THE HAND.— 
Containing rules for telling fortunes by the aid of lines of the hand, 
or the secret of palmistry. Also the secret of telling future events 
by aid of moles, marks, scars, etc. Illustrated. By A. Anderson. 


ATHLETIC... 

No. 6. HOW TO BECOME AN ATHLETH.—Giving full in- 
struction for the use of dumb bells, Indian clubs, parallel bars, 
horizontal bars and various other methods of developing a good, 
healthy muscle; containing over sixty illustrations. Eyery boy can 
become strong and healthy by following the instructions contained 
in this little book. VA 

No. 10. HOW TO BOX.—The art of self-defense made easy. 
Containing over thirty illustrations of guards, blows, and the ditfer- 
ent positions of a good boxer. Hvery boy should obtain one of 
these useful and instructive books, as-it will teach you how to box 
without an instructor. 

No. 22. HOW TO BECOME A GYMNAST.—Containing full 
instructions for all kinds of gymnastic sports and athletic exercises. 
Wmbracing thirty-five illustrations. By Professor W. Macdonald. 
A handy and useful book. 

No. 34. HOW TO FENCE.—Containing full instruction for 
fencing and the use of the baroadsword; also instruction in archery. 
Described with twenty-one practical illustrations, giving the best 
positions in fencing. A complete book. 
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No. 51. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH CARDS.—Containing | bod 


explanations of the general principles of sleight-of-hand applicable 
to card tricks; of card tricks with ordinary cards, and not requiring 
sleight-of-hand; of tricks involving sleight-of-hand, or the use of 
specially prepared cards. By Professor Haffner. Illustrated. 


No. 72. HOW TO DO SIXTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.—En- 
bracing all of the latest and most deceptive card tricks, with il- 
lustrations. By A. Anderson. : 
_No. 77. HOW TO DO FORTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.— 
Uontaining deceptive Card Tricks as performed by leading conjurors 
end magicians. Arranged for home amusement. Fully illustrated. 


No. 2. HOW TO DO TRICKS.—The great book of magic and 
eard tricks, containing full instruction on allt the leading card tricks 
of the day, also the most popular magical illusions as performed by 
our leading magicians; every boy should obtain a copy of this book, 
as it will both amuse and instruct. : 

No, 22. HOW TO DO SECOND SIGHT.—Heller’s second sight. 
explained by his former assistant, Fred Hunt, Jr. Explaining how 
the secret dialogues were carried on between the magician and the 
boy on the stage; also giving all the codes and signals. The only 
authentic explanation of second sight. 

No. 48. HOW TO BECOME A MAGICIAN.—Containing the 
grandest assortment of magical illusions ever placed before the 
public. Also tricks with cards, incantations, ete. . ‘ 

No. 68. HOW TO DO CHEMICAL TRICKS,.—Containing over 
one hundred highly amusing and instructive tricks with chemicals. 
By A. Anderson. Handsomely illustrated. 

No. 69. HOW TO DO SLEIGHT OF HAND.—Containing over 
fifty of the latest and best tricks used by magicians, Also contain- 
ie See secret of second sight. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 

No. 70. HOW TO MAKE MAGIC TOYS. ntaining full 
directions for making Magic Toys and devices of many kinds. By 
A. Anderson. Fully illustrated. 

No. 73. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH NUMBERS.—Showing 
many curious tricks with figures and the magic of numbers. By A. 
Anderson. Fully illustrated. 

No. 75. HOW TO BECOME A CONJUROR, — Containing 
tricks with Dominos, Dice, Cups and Balls, Hats, etc. Embracing 
thirty-six illustrations. By A. Anderson. 

No. 78. HOW TO DO THE BLACK ART.—Containing a com- 
plete description of the mysteries of Magic and Sleight of Hand, 
together with many wonderful experiments. By A. Anderson. 
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No. 29. HOW TO BECOME AN INVENTOR.—Every hoy 
should know how inventions originated. This book explains them 
all, giving examples in electricity, hydraulics, magnetism, optics, 
pneumatics, mechanics, etc. The most instructive hook published. 
_ No. 56. HOW: TO BHCOME AN ENGINEER.—Containing full 
instructions how to proceed in order to become a locomotive en- 
gineer; also directions for building a model locomotive; together 
with a full description of everything an engineer should know. 

_No. 57. HOW TO MAKH MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS,—Full 
directions how to make a Banjo, Violin, Zither, Atolian Harp, Xylo- 
phone and other musical instruments; together with a brief de- 
scription of nearly every musical instrument used in ancient or 
modern times. Profusely illustrated. By Algernon 8. Fitzgerald, 
for twenty years bandmaster of the Royal Bengal Marines. 

No. 59. HOW TO MAKBD A MAGIO LANTERN.—Containing 
a description of the lantern, together with its history and invention. 
Also full directions for its use and for painting slides. Handsomely 
illustrated. By John Allen. 

No. 71. HOW TO DO MECHANICAL TRICKS.—Containing 
complete instructions for performing over sixty Mechanical Tricks. 
By A. Anderson. Fully illustrated. 


LETTER WRITING, 

No. 11. HOW TO WRITE LOVE-LETTERS.—A most com- 
plete little book, containing full directions for writing loye-letters, 
and when to use them, giving specimen letters for young and old, 

No. 12. HOW TO WRITD LETTERS TO LADIES.—Giving 
complete instructions for writing letters to ladies on all subjects; 
also letters of introduction, notes and requests. 

No. 24. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO GENTLEMEN.— 
Containing full directions for writing to gentlemen on all subjects; 
also giving sample letters for instruction. 

No. 538. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS.—A _ wonderful | little 
book, telling you how to write to your sweetheart, your father, 
mother, sister, brother, employer; and, in fact, everybody and any- 

y you wish to write to. Hvery young man and every young 
lady in the land should have this book. 

No. 74. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS CORRECTLY.—Con- 
taining full instructions for writing letters on almost any subject; 
also rules for punctuation and composition, with specimen letters. 
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THE STAGE. | 
No. 41. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK BND MEN’S JOKD 
BOOK.—Containing a great variety of the latest jokes used by the 
most famous end men. No amateur minstrels is complete without 
this wonderful little book. | 
No. 42. THE BOYS OF NHW YORK STUMP SPRAKER.— 
Containing a varied assortment of stump speeches, Negro, Dutch 
and Irish. Also end men’s jokes. Just the thing for home amuse- 
mo. 45. THE BOTS OF NEW- YO 
0. 45, RK MINSTREL GUIDH 
AND JOKE BOOK.—Something new and very instructive. Hvery 
boy should obtain this book, as it contains full instructions for or- 
ganizing an amateur minstrel troupe. 
_ No. 65. MULDOON’S JOKHS.—This is one of the most original 
joke books ever published, and it is brimful of wit and humor. It 
contains a large collection of songs, jokes, conundrums, etc., of 
Terrence Muldoon, the great wit, humorist, and practical joker of 
the day. Every boy who can enjoy a good substantial joke should 
obtain a copy pea ah Rg 
No. 79. HOW TO BHCOMB AN ACTOR.—Containing com- 
plete instructions how to make up for various characters on the 
stage; together with the duties of the Stage Manager, Prompter, 
Scenic artige and Hreperty Man. By a prominent Stage Manager. 
No. 80. GUS WILLIAMS’ JOKE B OK.—Containing the lat- 
est jokes, anecdotes and funny stories of this world-renowned and 
ever popular German comedian. Sixty-four pages; handsome 
colored cover containing a half-tone photo of the author, 


HOUSEKEEPING. | 

No. 16. HOW TO KEEP A WINDOW GARDEN.—Containing 
full instructions for constructing a window garden either in town 
or country, and the most approved methods for raising beautiful 
seh at home. The most complete book of the kind ever pub- 
ished. 
_ No. 30. HOW TO COOK.—One of the most instructive books 
on cooking ever published. It contains recipes for cooking meats, 
fish, game, and oysters; also pies, puddings, cakes and all kinds of 
pastry, and a grand collection of recipes by one of our most popular 


cooks, 

No. 37. HOW TO KEEP HOUSH.—It contains information for 
everybody, boys, girls, men and women; it will teach you how to 
make almost atiything around the house, such as parlor ornaments, 
brackets, cements, Aeolian harps, and bird lime for catching birds. 


ELECTRICAL: | | 

No. 46. HOW TO MAKB AND USB BLECTRICITY.—A de- 
scription of the wonderful uses of electricity and electro magnetism ; 
together with full instructions for making Electric Toys, Batteries, 
= ne George Trebel, A. M., M. D. Containing over fifty il- 
ustrations. 

No. 64. HOW TO MAKP PLECTRICAL MACHINES.—Con- 
coining full directions for making electrical mpehiness induction 
coils, dynamos, and many novel toys to be worked by electricity. 
By R. A. B. Fully illustrated. _. 

No. 67. HOW TO DO ELECTRICAL TRICKS.—Containing a 
large collection of instructive and highly amusing electrical tricks; 
together with illustrations. By A. Anderson. : 


| ENTERTAINMENT. | 
_ No. 9. HOW TO BHCOME A VENTRILOQUIST.—By Harry 
Kennedy. The secret given away. HElvery intelligent boy reading 
this book of instructions, by a practical professor (delighting multi- 
tudes every night with his wonderful imitations), can master the 
art, and create any amount of fun for himself and friends. It is the 
greatest book ever published, and there’s millions (of vo) in it. 
No. 20. HOW TO ENTERTAIN AN EVENING PARTY.—A 
very valuable little book just published. A complete compendium 


Bennett 
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of games, sports, ¢ard diversions, comic recitations, ete., suitable |- 


for parlor or drawing-room entertainment. It contains more for the 
money than any book published. 

No. 85. HOW TO PLAY GAMES.—A complete and useful little 
book, containing the rules and regulations of billiards, bagatelle, 
backgammon, croquet, dominoes, 

No. 36. HOW TO 
the leading conundrums of the day, amusing riddles, curious catches 
and witty sayings. 

' No. 52. HOW TO PLAY CARDS.—A complete and handy little 
book, giving the rules and f& “irections for playing Huchre, Crib- 
bage, Casino, Forty-Five, Re,..ce, Pedro Sancho, Draw Poker, 

Auction Pitch, All Fours, and nrany ‘other popular games of cards. 
- No. 66. HOW TO DO PUZZLES.—Containing over three hun- 
dred interesting puzzles and conundrums, with key to same. A 
complete book. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 


ETIQUETTE. 

No. 18. HOW TO DO IT; OR, BOOK OF BTIQUETTD.—It 
is a great life secret, and one that every young man desires to know 
all about. There’s happiness in it. 

No. 33. HOW TO BEHAVE.—Containing the rules and etiquette 
of good society and the easiest and most approved methods of ap- 

aring to good advantage at parties, balls, the theatre, church, and 
in the drawing-room. 


. DECLAMATION. 

No. 27. HOW TO RECITE AND BOOK OF RECITATIONS. 
—Containing the most popular selections in use, comprising Dutch 
dialect, French dialect, Yankee and Irish dialect pieces, together 
with many standard readings. 


etc, rs 
SOLVE CONUNDRUMS.—Containing all} 


No. 31. HOW TO BECOME A SPHAKER—Containing four 


+ 


teen illustrations, giving the different positions requisite to become © 


a good speaker, reader and elocutionist. Also containing gems from 
all the popular authors of prose and poetry, arranged in the most- 
simple and concis2 manner possible. 

o. 49. HOW TO DEBATE.—Giving rules for conducting de- 


bates, outlines: for debates, questions for discussion, and the best | 


sources for procuring information on the questions given. 


SOCIETY. — _ 

No. 3. HOW TO FLIR?T.—The arts and wiles of flirtation are 
fully explained by this little book. Besides the various methods of 
handkerchief, fan, glove, parasol, window and hat flirtation, it con- 
tains a full list of the language and sentiment ef flowers, which is 
interesting to everybody, both old and young. You cannot be happy 
without one. 2 
No. 4. HOW TO DANCH is the title of a new and handsome 
littie book just issued by Frank Tousey. It contains full instrue- 
tions in the art of dancing, etiquette in the ball-room and at parties, 
ed to dress, and full directions for calling off in all popular square 

ances. 

No. 5. HOW TO MAKE LOVE.—A completo guide to love, 
courtship and marriage, giving sensible advice, rules and etiquette 
to be observed, with many curious and interesting things not gen- 
erally known. ata 

No, 17. HOW TO DRESS.—Containing ful! instruction in the 
art of dressing and appearing well et home and abroad, giving the 
selections of colors, material, and how to have them made up. 

No. W TO BECOME BEAUTIFUL.—One of the 
brightest and most valuable little books ever given to the world. 
Everybody. wishes to know how to become beautiful, both male and 
female. The secret is simple, and almost costless. Read this book 
and be convinced how to become beautiful. 2 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. | 

No. 7. HOW TO KHEP BIRDS.—Handsomely illustrated and 
containing full instructions for the management and training of the 
canary, mockingbird, bobolink, blackbird, paroquet, parrot, etc. | 

No. 39. HOW TO RAISE DOGS, POULTRY, PIGEONS AND 
RABBITS.—A useful and instructive book. Handsomely illus- 
trated. By Ira Drofraw. f 

No. 40. HOW TO MAKE AND SET. TRAPS.—Including hints 
on how to catch moles, weasels, otter, rats, squirrels oo birds. 
ae how to cure skins. Copiously illustrated. By J. Harrington 

eene. D eihe | 

No. 50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND ANIMALS.—A 
valuable book, giving instructions in collecting, preparing, mounting 
and preserving birds, animals and insects. . 

No, 54. HOW TO KEEP AND MANAGE PETS.—Giving com- 
plete information as to the manner and method of raising, keeping, 
taming, breeding, and managing al! kinds of pets; also giving-full 
instructions for making cages, etc. Fully explained by twenty-eight 
illustrations, making it the most complete book of the kind ever 


published. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. 8. HOW TO BECOME A SCIENTIST.—A useful and in- 
structive book, giving a complete treatise on chemistry; also ex- 
periments in acoustics, mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, and di- 
rections for making fireworks, colored fires, and gas balloons. This 
book cannot be equaled. | ; 

No. 14. HOW TO MAKE CANDY.—A complete hand-book for 
making all kinds of candy, ice-cream, syrups essences, etc. ete. 

No. $4. HOW TO BECOME AN AUTHOR.—Containing full - 
information regarding choice of subjects, the use of words and the 
manner of preparing and submitting manuscript. Also containing 
valuable information as to the neatness, legibility and general com- 
position of manuscript, essential to a successful author. By Prince 


Hiland ys 
"No. 38. HOW TO BECOME YOUR OWN DOCTOR.—A won: 
derful book, containing useful and practical information in the 
treatment of ordinary diseases and ailments common te every 
family. Abounding in useful and effective recipes for general com- 


ts 
No. 55. HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS AND COINS.—Con- 
taining valuable information regarding the collecting and arranging 
of stamps and coins. _Handsomely illustrated. 

No. 58. HOW TO BE A DETHCTIVH.—By Old King Brady, 
the world-known detective. Im which he lays down some valuable 


and sensible rules for beginners, and also relates some adventures > 


and experiences of well-known detectives. 

No. 60. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHER.—Contain- 
ing useful information regarding the Camera and how to work it; 
also how to make Photographic Magic Lantern Slides and other 
Transparencies. Handsomely illustrated. By Captain W. De W. 


bney. ait 

No. 62. HOW TO BECOME A WEST POINT MILITARY 
CADET.—Containing full expianations how to gain admittance, 
eourse of Study, Examinations, Duties, Staff of Officers,. Post 
Guard, Police Regulations, Fire Department, and all a boy should 
know to be a Cadet. Compiled and written by Lu Senarens, author 
of “How to Become a Naval Cadet.” 

No. 638. HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL CADET.—Complete in- 
structione of how to gain admission to the Annapolis Naval 
Academy. Also containing the course of instruction, description 
of grounds and buildings, historical sketch, and everything a boy 
should know to become an officer in the United States Navy. Com- 
piled and written by Lu Senarens, author of “How to Become @ 


West Point Military Cadet.” 


PRICE 10 CENTS. EACH, OR 3 FOR, 25 CENTS, 


Address FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York, 
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ILD WEST WEEKLY 


A Magazine Containing Stories, Sketches, ete., of Western Life. 


BY AN OLD SCout. 


$2 PAGES. PRICE 5 CENTS. — 32 PAGES. . 
| EACH NUMBER IN A HANDSOME COLORED COVER. 


All of these exciting stories are founded on facts. Young Wild West is a hero with whom the author was acquainted. 
His daring deeds and thrilling adventures have never been surpassed. They form the base of the most dashing stories 
ever published. Read the following numbers of this most interesting magazine and be convinced: 


LATEST ISSUES: 136 aah. en ae the Rio Grande Rustlers; or, The Branding 
104 moaned West and the Redskin Raiders; or, Arietta’s Leap | 137 bid tad West and the Line League; or, Arietta Among the 
$a? URAL AG S| 1B AEE RA a 
107 ot oe eee Six Shots, and the Change They Made at ee ar. pe ing rig | 7 
108 Young Wild West at the Little Big Horn; or, The Last Stand of | 142 Youhe ite ete a the “Sampling 02" Pines or MThe Wenat 
109 coe pageant Big Bluff; or, Playing a Lone Hand. | 143 Voune tla Weer, ana the ‘‘Mixed-Up”’ Mine; or, co a Winner 
110 on West at Bowie Bend; or, The Ban of the Bandit | 144 Young Wild West’s Hundred Mile Race; or, Beating a Big Bunch. 





; and. 145 Young Wild West Daring the Danites; or, The Search for a 
111 Young Wild West’s Ton of Gold; or, The Accident to Arietta. Missing Girl. 
112 Young Wild West’s Green Corn Dance; or, A Lively Time with | 146 Young Wild West’s Lively Time; or, The Dandy Duck of the 
the Pawnees. Diggings. : 
113 Young Wild West and the Cowboy King; or, Taming a Texas | 147 Young Wild West at Hold-Up Canyon; or, Arietta’s Great Victory. 
Terror. : S 148 Young Wild West’s Square Deal; or, Making the “Bad’”’ Men 
114 Young Wild West’s Pocket of Gold; or, Arietta’s Great Discovery. Good. 
115 Young Wild West and “Shawnee Sam’; or, The Half-Breed’s | 149 Young Wild West Cowing the Cowboys; or, Ayietta and the 
Treachery. Prairie Fire. 
116 Young Wild West’s Covered Trail; or, Arietta and the Avalanche. | 150 Young Wild West and Navajo Ned; or, The Hunt for the Halt- 
117 Young Wild West and the Diamond Dagger; or, The Mexican Breed _ Hermit. 
Giri’s Revenge. 151 Young Wild West’s Virgin Vein; or, Arietta and the Cave-in. 
118 Young Wild West at Silver Shine; or, A Town Run by “Tender- | 152 vonite Wild West’s Cowboy Champions; or, The Trip to Kansas 
119 Young Wild West Surrounded by Sioux; or, Arietta and the 153 Young Wild West’s Hven Chance; or, Arietta’s Presence of Mind. 
Aeronaut. 154 Young Wild West and the Flattened Bullet; or, The Man Who 
120 Young Wild West and the “Puzzle of the Camp”; or, The Girl Would not Drop. 
Who Owned the Gulch. 155 Young Wild West’s Gold Game; or, Arietta’s Full Hand. *® 


121 Sonne — West and the Mustangers; or, The Boss of the Bron- | 156 ee: ae West’s Cowboy Scrimmage; or, Cooking a Crowd of 
echo Busters. ' : * X 
122 Young Wild West after the Apaches; or, Arietta’s Arizona Adven- | 157 Young Wild West and the Arizona Athlete; or, The Duel that 


b ture. Lasted a Week. 
123 Young Wild West Routing the Robbers; or, Saving Two Million | 158 tqune noe West and the Kansas Cowboys; or, Arietta’s Clean 
ollars. : | 
124 Young. Wild West at Rattlesnake Run; or, Arietta’s Deal with | 159 se West Doubling His Luck; or, The Mine that Made a 
ath. ; 
125 Young | Wild West’s Winning Streak; or, A Straight Trail to | 160 —— oe West and the Loop of Death; or, Arietta’s Gold 
ombstone. , 
126 Young wild West’s Lightning Lariat; or, Arietta and the Road | 161 Youse) Vad West at Boiling Butte; or, Hop Wah and the High- 
gents. , ; 3 
"127 Young Wild West’s Red-Hot Ride; or, Pursued by Comanches. | 162 Young Wild West Paying the Pawnees; or, Arietta Held for 
128 Young Wild West and the Blazed Trail; or, Arietta as a Scout. Ransom. ‘ 
129 Young Wild West’s Four of a Kind: or, A Curious Combination. | 163 Young Wild West’s Shooting Match; or, The “Show-Down” at 
130 Young Wild West Caught by the Crooks; or, Arietta on Hand. Shasta. os 
131 yoars Wild West and the Ten Terrors; or, The Doom of Dashing ine pouee wan ee ee Divide; or, Arietta’s Great Fight 
an. oun est an e Scarlet ; 
ae Young pt moses ra atc oS a oT mh aes Leap, ee Seven; or, Arietta’s Daring 
oung W est’s Triple Claim; or, Simple Sam, the ‘“Sun- oung est’s Mirror Shot; or, Rattling the R 28. 
downer.” 167 Young Wild West and the Greaser Gang ; or, Arietta es va y 


py. 
134 Young Wild West’s Curious Compact; or, Arietta as an Avenger. | 168 Young Wild West losing a Million; or, How Ari 
14135 Young Wild West's Wampum Belt; or, Under the Ban of the Utes. Out. : Sar, Saaee Him 


For sale by all newsdealers, or will be sent to any address 0’. P 2eipt of price, 5 cents per copy, in money or postage stamps, by 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 
IF YOU WANT ANY BACK NUMBERS 


of our Libraries and cannot procure them from newsdealers, they can be obtained from this office direct. Cut cut and fill 
in the following Order Blank and send it to us with the price of the books you want and we will send them to you by re 
turn mail. POSTAGE STAMPS TAKEN THE SAME AS MONEY. 
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Fame and Fortune Weekly 


STORIES OF BOYS WHO MAKE MONEY 


By A SELF-MADE MAN 


32 Pages of Reading Matter es Handsome Colored Covers — 








PRICE 5S CENTS A COPY 4 





A New One Issued Every Friday 


This Weekly contains interesting stories of smart boys, who win fame and fortune by their ability to take advantage of 
passing opportunities. Some of these stories are founded on true incidents in the lives of our most successful self-made 
men, and show how a boy of pluck, perseverance and brains can become famous and wealthy. Every one of this series 


contains a good moral tone which makes “Fame and Fortune Weekly” a magazine for the home; although each number ’ 


eS 
is replete with exciting adventures. The stories are the very best obtainable, the illustrations are by expert artists, and , 


every effort is constantly being made to make it the best weekly on the news stands. Tell your friends about it: 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


1 A Lucky Deal; or, The Cutest Boy in Wall Street. 

2 Born to Good Luck; or, The Boy Who Succeeded. 

3 A Corner in Corn; or, How a Chicago Boy Did the 
Trick. . 

4A Game of Chance; or, The Boy Who Won Out. 

5 Hard to Beat; or, The Cleverest Boy in Wall Street. | 

6 Building a Railroad; or, The Young Contractors of 13 RB 


9 Nip and Tuck; or, The Young Brokers of Wall Street. 
10 A Copper Harvest; or, he Boys Who Worked a De- © 
serted Mine. 
11 A Lucky Penny; or, The Fortunes of a Boston Boy. — 
12 A Diamond in the Rough; or, A Brave Boy’s Start ms 
Life. 


anc iau aiting the Bears; or, The Nerviest Boy in Wall Street. 
7 Winning His Way; or, The Youngest Editor in Green | [14 A Gold Brick; or, The Boy Who Could Not be Downed. : 
River. : 
8 The Wheel of Fortune; or, The Record of a Self-Made 
Boy. 


For sale by all newsdealers, or will be sent to any address on receipt of price, 5 cents per copy, in money or postage stamps, by 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher % a ya 24 Union Square, New York © 
IF YOU WANT ANY BACK NUMBERS 


of our Libraries and cannot procure them from newsdealers, they can be obtained from this office direct. Cut out and fill in the following Order Blank and send ip 
tc us with the price of the books you want and we will send wan you by return mail. POSTAGE STAMPS TAKEN THE SAME AS MONBY, . 
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